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SPRING. 
A NEW VERSION. 
[The following ode to Spring of poor Thomas Hood, is certainly a fitting apos- 
trophe to the spring of 1847 :] — 

« Come, gentle Spring ! ethereal mildness come !” 
Oh ! Thomson, void of rhyme as well as reason, 

How couldst thou thus poor human nature hum ? 

There's no such season. 


The Spring ! I shrink and shudder at her name ! 
For why, I find her breath a bitter blighter ! 
And suffer from her blows as if they came 
From Spring the fighter. 
Her praises, then, let hard ts sing, 
And be her tuneful Inureates and upholders, 
Who do not feel as if they had a Spring 
Pour'd down their shoulders ! 


Let others eulogise her floral shows, 
From me they cannot win a single stanza, 
I know her blooms are in full blo—and so’s 
The influenza. 


Her cowslips, stocks, and lilies of the vale, 

Her honey-blossoms that you hear the bees at, 
Her pansies, doffodils, and primrose pale, 

Are things I sneeze at ! 


Fair is the vernal quarter of the year! 
And fair is its early buddings and its blowings— 
ey suppose consumption’s seeds appear 
ith other sowings ! 


lor me, I find, when eastern winds are high, 
A frigid, not a genial inspiration ; 

Nor can, like iron-chested Chubbs, defy 
An inflammation. 


Smitten by breezes from the land of plague, 
To me all vernal luxuries are — 
Oh! where’s the Spring ina rheumatic leg, 
Stiff as a table’s ! 
I limp in agony,—I wheeze and cough ; 
And quake with agnes that great agitator ; 
Nor dream, before July, of leaving off 
My respirator. 


What wonder if in May itself I lack 
A peg for laudatory verse to hang on !— 

Spring mild and gentle !—yes, a Spring-heeled Jack 
To those he sprang on. 


In short, whatever panegyrics lie 
In fulsome odes too many to be cited, 
The tenderness of Spring is all my eye, 
And that is blighted ! 
THE OLD JUDGE; OR, LIFE IN A COLONY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK THE CLOCKMAKER.” 

HORSE-SHOE COVE; OR, HUFEISEN BUCHT.—(Coneluded ) 

With the exception of the fearful and deadly arrows, which I have described 
there was nothing in all this to excite the surprise of the simple-minded inhabi- 
tants beyond that of eccentricity, and resources to which they were unaccus- 
tomed ; but at that lower end of the room sat two beings who realised al! that 
the Germans had ever heard, read, or imagined, as incarnate devils. The fa- 
milliar attendants on this dangerous stranger were au old man and woman of di 
minutive stature as black as ebony, whose heads were covered with wool instead 
of hair, having teeth of extraordinary size and whiteness, and feet of enormous 
length, half of which extended behind the ankle in the shape of a heel, and who 
spoke a language neither Saxon, English, nor French. The man, whom he 
called Cato, was several years older than the female. His head was grey, 


very thin, and for her age remarkably active. She wore on her head a bright 
scarlet silk handkerchief, tied behind. Her dress consisted of a short body 
made of printed calico, with gay and gaudy flowers on it, and a skirt of shinin 
glazed green cloth. Round her neck were wound several rows of beads, whic 
supported an ivory case similar in form, and devoted to the same purpose, as 
that of her husband. 

The English settlers, the descendants of a people who in New England had 
believed in sorcery. and burned witches, though not without a full share of sue 
perstition, and on other points sufficiently terrified at the new occupant of the 
haunted house, knew these blacks to be Africans, and explained to the ignorant 
foreigners that they were a people descended from Cain, aud destined by Prov- 
lidence to expiate the sin of their progenitor, by being for ever the slaves of 
white men. This however, was merely an assertion, unsupported by sny proof 
whatever—terrible if true, but more awful if false, But true it could not be, 
for they had never seen such beings in Germany, which was a country that cen- 
tained all that was worth seeing or knowing in the world. They heard the ex- 
planation, shook their heads, and disbelieved, for they were fully satisfied that 
Captain Smith was a magician, and that his two servants were imps of darkness, 
who either inspired his conduct or executed his wicked commands. 

Such was the house, its inmates, and the reputation of both in the year 1795. 
Although the “‘Hufeisen Bucht” was dreaded and avoided as much as possible 
by the inhabitants, there were two classes of persons who constantly frequented 
it, and were hospitably entertained,—the Indians, and sporting officers from 
Halifax, of both the army and navy. The first salmon] ever caught was on the 
La Haive, when a guest at the Cove; and even now, at this distance of time, I 
recall with great pleasure an evening spent in company with Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
in listening to the delightful conversation of the former, and the sweet melan- 
icholy songs of that most charming and interesting woman. Judge of my sur- 
prise therefore, when the following year (1796), while at Lunenburg with the 
court (rather for pleasure than business, for I was not then called to the bar), I 
met Captain Smith in the custody of a number of armed men on a charge of 
having robbed and murdered a pediar. He begged me to accompany him to 
the prison and procure a professional man to conduct his defence, congratulating 
himself at the same time that, as the court was sitting and he was innocent, he 
would be at large again in the course of a few days. 

It appears that, about four or five years previous to his arrest, in consequence 
of the increasing infirmities of the old Negro servant, Captain Smith had brought 
a boy from Halifax as an indented apprentice, the son of a soldier whose regi- 
ment was about to embark for the West Indies. The loneliness of the place, 
its bad reputation, and the mysterious conduct of its owner, filled the mind of 
the boy with terror and suspicion. He made several attempts to escape on 
board of some of the coasting vessels that frequented the La Haive ; but such 
lwas the general apprehension that was entertained of Captain Smith's power 
and resentment, no person was found willing to aid him in such a dangerous en- 
terprise. At last availing himself of his master’s absence, he swam to the o 
posite shore and proceeded through the woods at Lunenburg, which after a cir- 
cuitous route, attended with incredible labour and fatigue, he reached in safety. 
He immediately preferred an accusation of murder 2gainst the proprietor of the 
ae ‘The particulars of the charge, as appeared by his deposition, were brief. 
y these : 

He stated that in the month of March immediately succeeding his landing at 
e Hufeisen Bucht, there arrived an officer from Halifax and a pediar, both of 
whom spent the night there ; that his master who had been nt all the af. 
ternoon, returned about eight o'clock in the evening ; and that after supper the 
pediar, who appeared to be very weary, retired early, and was conducted to a 
room above the projection, usually occupied by himself, who that night slept 
before the fire at the lower end of the hail. . Smith, he said, also withdrew 
soon afterwards, leaving her husband and the officer, who sat late drinking and 
smoking. othe latter the captain related the massacre of poor old Nicholas 
Spohr’s family and the execution of the four Indians, who were hanged on the 
willow-trees in front of the house, which led to desultory conversation, 
in which they naturally related stories of murder, robberies, and apperitions 
which the boy stated so rivetted his attention as to keep him awake during the 
whole period they were up, and so terrified him as to occasion his sleep to be 
broken and uneasy. He went on to say, that during the night he saw the pro- 
jection open and the two men issue from it, carrying a dead body (partly cov- 
ered with a cloak) of the size and bulk of the pedlar, who was a remarkably 
stout man; that the feet appeared to be fastened together, and the arms cov- 


which contrasted strangely with the colour of his skin. His arms were of un-|jered by the cloak ; that he could not distinguish the features of the face on ac- 


— length, and to his height. His hands were} | 
and his fingers long, slender, and bony, bearing a striking resemblance to 
claws, while the palms and nails were almost white. He was habited in a sort 
of frock coat made of seal-skin, gathered in at the waist by a red sash, from 
which were suspended a fur pouch, and a lage knife covered by a leathern, 


count of the flickering light of the wood fire, but he could plainly see the 
long black hair that covered it; that the body was naked, and the white 
skin as manifest as if it were exhibited by daylight. He swore positively that 
the person who supported the head was his master, but he was unable to iden- 
tify the man who carried the feet of the corpse, as he had never seen him before 


scabbard. The rest of his apparel consisted of small-clothes and black gaiters. 
The wool on his head stood out from it like a fleece of sheep, and gave it a hea- 
vy and massive appearance, while the outer and lower part was braided into nu- 
merous small plaits, and fell on his forehead and neck like pendant icicles. He 


or since, though his appearance was that of a sailor. He further deposed that 
e distinctly heard the footsteps of the two men and the sound of asled in the 
risp snow, until they were lost in the distance ; and that at-last, wearied and 
xhausted, he fell fast asleep, and it was broad daylight when he was aroused 


wore a pair of gold earrings, and a puncture through the nose shewed that that) by the captain, who ordered him to get up and replenish the fire, and then pro- 


feature had in times past been decorated in a similar manner. His shirt, which 
was ot white cotton, was secured at the breast by a large circular silver brooch, in 
the form of a ring, from which was suspended by a short chain a small piece o} 
curiously worked ivory, containing what was, no doubt, of inestimable value 
him, *‘a charm,” of amber. His countenance, though somewhat dull, and mu 


eed himsel! to renew his own and call the officer. Shortly afterwards, he said 
the two Negroes made their appearance ; a hasty meal was prepared, and ar- 
rangements made for moose-hunting ; that as they were setting down to the 
table the officer asked were tne pediar was, to which Mr. Smith replied that he 
had been absent catching some fresh fish for their breakfast, and that lazy fel- 


disfigured by the cheeks being tattooed, was on the whole indicative of a kind) |low (meaning the deponent) was asleep before the fire; and he was sorry to 


and good disposition. 
The female, who answered to the classical name of Venus, was very small, 


y, had left the house without having had anything to eat. He further stated 
as s00n as his master and the officer were out oj sight he followed the waek 
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of the bandsled, which he traced down to the cove and across it to the outer ex- 
tremity of the heel of the horse-shoe, were the current of the river had swept 
away the ice, leaving that on the sheltered and quiet cove as firm and as solid 
as in the middle of winter ; that at about thirty feet from the termination of the 
ice there was a large aperture newly cut with an axe, and he could plainly per- 
ceive the impression of a human body extended at full length on the snow, 
which both there and at the edge near the river was a good deal trampled down 
He had, therefore, no means, he said, of ascertaining whether the body was 
thrown into the river to be carried by its currents into the ocean, er sunk with 
heavy weights through the hole in the ice, but that he had no doubt whatever 
it was disposed of either one way or the other. He added that he had never! 
had a happy day since, the secret had preyed so heavily on his mind, deeply af 
fecting his health, strength, and spirits, and that he had frequently made inquir- 
ies at every opportunity that offered, and always heard that the pedlar was a 
missing man. He concluded by stating, that from about that period the man. 
ner of his master, who he was sure suspected him of knowing something of the 
murder, had undergone a very unfavourable change towards him. Previously 
to this event he had been kind and considerate to him, but soon afterwards he 


became severe and morose, and, as if to anticipate his charge or to account for 
it when made, had frequently accused him of stealing a silver cup ; and had 
lately threatened if he did not produce it to make him sleep under the bell of old 
Nicholas in the block-house, which he had no doubt was intended to be a pre 
lude to his own murder. 

This was a serious charge, and what invested it with more importance was 
that it was well known in the country ; that the pedlar, who had been traced, 
to the Hufeisen Bucht, had never been seen or heard of afterwards ; and long 
before the accusation had assumed this definite and positive form, a rumour had) 
a generally circulated and believed that he had come to an untimely end 

ere. 

Smith, however, made very light of ali this, and said that no man in his sen-| 
‘ses could believe such an asurd story; that the boy was not much more than) 
half-witted, and, moreover, was a thief, as he had stolen from him an antique 
silver cup, which, though of no great instrinsic value, from certain circumstan-| 
ces connected with it he prized more than all the restof the plate hehad in his 
house. He said he recollected the pedlar being there and departing early in the 
morning and his scolding his servant Cato for allowing him to go without his break- 
fast, and that the Negro excused him-elf by saying that the man expressed a 
wish to do so for fear of disturbing che house-hold, but that beyond this all 
the rest of the story was an invention of a disordered, or wicked mind. 

The testimony of Cato was all that he had to oppose to this connected and 
dreadful accusation, and his council considered it indispensable that he should 
be produced at the trial ; but strange to say, not a man in the place could be in- 
duced to go for him. The most liberal reward was offered ; but such was the 
horror every body entertained of the Hufeisen Bucht, its inmates, and especial- 
ly the blacks, that every one was afraid to undertake the perilous voyage. For- 
tunately, there was a vessel in the harbour at the time from the West Indies, 
the master and crew of which had seen too much of Negroes to give credence 
to such idle superstitions. As it was a case that admitted of no delay, I pre- 
vailed upon the skipper to furnish me with a boat and four men to row me to 


La Haive. 

Leaving the barge at the entrance of the cove, [ proceeded on foot to the 
house an acts with this important but fearful witness, having first left di- 
rections with Mrs. Smith that we should be followed by an Indian canoe to re- 


conduct him in safety to his home. 

At the trial the boy adhered to the story to which he had attested before the 
magistrate, without the slightest variance or prevarication. There was such an 
air of sincerity and truth in his manner, and such a total absence of any thing 
like temper or exaggeration, that his evidence made a very strong and unfavour- 
able impression against the captain. Smith’s lawyer made a very able and inge- 
nious defence for him, and called the African to prove that he had seen the ped- 
lar at daylight in the morning, and had pressed him to remain and breakfast be- 
fore his departure. 

I shall never forget the effeet poduced on the audience by the appearance of 
the Negro. The crowd involuntarily drew back and opened a free passage to 
a being whom they regarded with the most pious horror. When he was placed 
in the witness box all those in the neighbourhood of it withdrew to a distance, 


he had been a child, to the edge of the w 


as if afraid of his fearful influence uponthem, His testimony was clear, distinct, 
and positive as to his conversation after daylight with the pedlar, and completely 
— that part of the evidence of the boy which went to prove the remo- 
val of the body during the night. 

The charge of the judge was in favour of the prisoner. He stated to the 
jury that there was no positive proof of a murder, nor the identity of the body ; 
that it was quite possible that a weak minded boy, terrified by the superstitious 
character of. the place in which he lived, and the nature of the conversation he 
had overheard that night, might have seen in a dream that which he supposed 
he had beheld when awake ; that pedlars, from their habits, were erratic peo- 

le ; and this one, though he might not again have repeated his visits to La 
Faves might still be pursuing his wandering occupation in some other part of, 
she province ; that in all cases the body of the deceased should be found un- 
sess its loss or destruction were most satisfactorily accounted for; but that 
where the evidence was weak on this point, the proof of a murder ought to 
be so clear, so plain and conclusive, as not only to leave no doubt upon the 
mind, but to exclude any other sensible hypothesis whatever: and much more 
to the same effect; and after adverting in strong terms to the conflicting testi- 
mony of the black, he concluded by recommending a verdict of acquit- 


The jury, after retiring to their room, returned into court in a few minutes, 
and the foreman announced their decision, which was, that the prisoner was 

ilty ! 
oY Smith was evidently taken by surprise, but he did not lose his self-possession, 
He thanked the judge for his able and impartial charge, and assured him that the 
day would come when the truth ofhis conjectures and his own innocence would 
be fully established ; and maintained that he was a victim to the ignorance, 
prejudice, and superstitions of the people. He was then remanded to the gaol, 
and followed by a noisy, excited, and turbulent crowd, that exulted in his con- 
viction, and longed for the gratification of witnessing the execution of the 


The day of the trial had been one of intense heat, and, at times, the air of 


the small and over-crowded court house was almost unsupportable. The succee-|| 


ding night wasjremarkable for one of the most terrific thunder-storms ever known 
a vou in the harbour and one or two buildings in the town were struck by light. 
ning and a blockhouse, that overlooked and guarded the settlement, was burned 


victs room bore its usual appearance. The door was locked and bolted, the 
iron grating of the window was secure, and the massive bars that protected the 
flue of the chimney were all in their respective places. The gun of the watch- 
man (which was found standing reversed, the but-end up, and the muzzle se- 
cured to the ground by the bayonet attached to it) alone remained to prove that 
the flight of its owner had been violent and sudden. No attempt was made to 
pursue the murderer, whom no prison could restrain, and who could call in the 
very elements to his aid to baffle the efforts and defy the laws of man. All the 
wealth of all the county of Lunenburg could not have bribed a person to follow 
the dreaded owner of the * Hufeisen Bucht.” It was plain he was in league 
with the devil, and every one thought it was the safest and wisest course to 
allow him to join his Satantie friend and patron in peace. Great was the la- 
mentation over poor Caspar Horn, the sentinel, who, every one believed, was 
carried off by Captain Smith, or his African magician, and deposited in the 
grave of old Nicholas Spohr, or sank many fathoms deep in the river with the 
murdered pediar. It was a great event for Heindrich Lybolt, the landlord of 
the great tavarn of Lunenburg, who disposed of more gin, rum, and tobacco on 
that day to his agitated and affrighted countrymen, than upon any previous or 
subsequent occasion. Every body had heard strange noises and seen strange 
sights during the preceding night The gaoler asserted that his children were 
nearly suffocated with the fumes of sulphur, and that the house shook as if it 
had been rocked by an earthquake. One of the oldest women in the town av- 
erred that she had seen a ball of fire resting on the church steeple for several 
minutes ; while many persons maintained that they had heard the most fright- 
ful screams and yells ; and although they could not recollect the voice at the 
time, they now remembered it resembled that of poor Caspar as he was carried 
throwgh the air. The foreman of the jury declared that, at about twelve o'clock 
that night, as he was leaving the tavern to proceed to his own house in the 


next street, he encountered an enormously tall, black man, witha pair of eyes 


that glistened like fire, who immediately grappled him by his neckcloth and 
nearly choked him, and dragged him along with him, with as much ease as if 
<- & where he left him, almost strang- 
led, to find his way home as he best could, having first inflicted many grievous 
stripes upon him; and he exhibited the marks on his throat and back, which 
were distinctly visible for several days. 
At the time I am speaking of, there waa scarcely a horse owned in the whole 
county of Lunenburg. All the country people who had occasion to vis- 
it the town united business with pleasure, and brought a waggon-load of wood, 
or some agricultural production, to sell to traders, who exported them to Hali- 
fax. These waggons were drawn by oxen, harnessed by the horns instead of 
the yoke, as used by settlers of American descent. The great tavern (for there 
was but one then in the place, which, strange to say, in the absence of all such 
animals, was cajled “ Das Weisse Pferd,” or White Horse), was surrouuded 
by numerous teams of this description, while their masters were spending the 
money they had earned in the tap-room. The terrors of the past night induced 
all the farmers to leave town earlier on the following morning than usual, that 
they might not be overtaken by night or the convict before they reached their 
respective homes. As this procession moved off from the inn, loud screams 
mingled with many German oaths were heard from one of the carts, the owner 
of which protested that Captain Smith or the devil lay concealed in the straw in 
it. Many absconded and left their cattle to their fate ; others urged them to 
their utmost speed ; while some, armed with pitchforks, more courageous than 
the rest, advanced to try the effect of cold steel upon the demon. Assailed on 
all sides, and dreadfully wounded by his friends, poor Caspar Horn managed to 
roll over on his back, and sit up and exhibit himself to the view of his astonish- 
ed and terrified countrymen. _ His neckcloth was tied tightly over his mouth, 
his hands were secured behind him, and his feet firmly bound together with a 
cord. When released and enabled to speak, he had but little to tell, and that 
little was most marvellous. The last he recollected of the gaol was walking up 
and down in front of the prisoner’s window, with his musket on his shoulder ; 
the first thing he knew afterwards was that he was bound hand and foot, speech- 
less, and lying on his face nearly smothered with straw ; but how, when, or by 
whom this was effected, he was perfectly ignorant, having been in a state of 
insensibility the whole time. 

The character of « Hufeisen Bucht,” if it was indifferent before, became now 
perfectly terrible. ‘The owner had this day converted al rumours into realities 
and had clearly shewn that its occupants were in league witn the Prince of Dark- 
ness. Every accident that happened inthe couatry was laid to thecharge of Cap- 
tan Smith or the devil. Every calf that died, every cow that refused to yield her 
milk, every boat that was upset, and every unsuccessful voyage or failure of 
crop, was attributed to the agency of this mysterious stranger. After his con- 


\Vicetion and escape he was never seen. The boatman avoided the cove, and the 


huntsman the forest that surrounded the “ Hufeisen Bucht.” Whether he or 
his family were there no one knew or had the wish or the courage to ascertain ; 
all that was known was that nobody had seen him. 

The following year I again accompanied the court to Lunenburg, and, pro- 
curing an Indian canoe, proceeded to the La Haive, and entered the beautiful 
and romantic little cove. Every thing about the house seemed to wear the same 
aspect as when [| had previously seen it, and every body to be pursuing their 
several occupations as before. Mrs. Smith received me kindly and hospitably, 


but, though she well recollected me, and the warm interest I had taken in her 
husband's defence, she declined giving me any information about him. She en- 
tered fully and freely, however, into conversation relative to the abomniable 
charge (as she designated it) that had been preferred against him, and the still 
more extraordinary verdict, which was neither supported by law nor evidence. 
After partaking of some refreshment I took my leave of her entreating her, if 
on any occasion, she thought I couid be of any service either to herself or her 


husband, not to fail to command me. 
Into the upper part of the cove fell a large stream, which was fed by exten- 


sive lakes in the interior. Beside the desire [ had to revisit the family, I had 
‘another object in view—fishing for salmon, for which I was fully equipped. In- 
stead, therefore of returning to the river, I ascended the stream, which I tried 
with indifferent success for about three miles, when my progress was arrested 
by a cataract of great height. While pausing to consider whether I should at- 
tempt to clamber up this precipitous ascent or return to the main river, | heard 
the sound of an axe at no great distance from the right bank ofthe brook. Know- 
ing that this could alone proceed from an Indian encampment, I immediatel 
‘hastened in search of it, for the double purpose of obtaining a guide throug’ 
the woods to Petite Riviere, a distance of seven miles, and to avoid the disa- 
eeable necessity of again intruding upon the privacy of Mrs. Smith. In a 


ew minutes | reached the place, and suddenly encountered my friend the cap- 


down. In the morning, the prisoner and a sentinel, whom the officious zeal 
or dislike of the community had placed over him, were both missing. The 


tain at the door of the principal tent, which stood at about fifty yards’ distant 
He was overjoyed to see me, and pressed me to remain with 
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him all night; an invitation which for many reasons, I was anxios to reeeive | 
and acce pt. i] 

Here I am,” he said, «in perfect security, as you see, and also at perfect | 
liberty ; being well guarded by the ghosts and goblins of the “ Hofeisen | 


Bucht” on the one hand, and on the other by my faithful allies the Indians, 
over whom I possess an absolute control. I do not consider it prudent to re- 
side constantly at my house, because even cowards find courage in numbers, 
and there is no telling what the posse-comitatus of the county might take it, 
into their wise heads to do. I frequently visit my family though, and some- 
times spend two or three days there at a time ; but upon these occasions al. 


ways take the prudent, though, I believe, unnecessary, precaution of having barking. 
I often |4 pair of up-turned snow-shoes, beyond which extended the skeleton of a man 


grasping a long corroded knife ; near him lay a rusty pistol, which had evi- 


outlaying scouts, to give me the earliest intimation of an attack. 
smile at the idle importance with which I am invested, having nothing what- 
ever remarkable about me, but for having been all my life the victim of cir- 
cumstances. 
now in search of you to bring you hither. Read this despatch [a note from his 
wife} while I recall them :” and then, taking from one of the posts of the tent 
a bugle, he blew the retreat. 

I have always admired the notes of this instrument, the tones of which are 
so clear and powerful, and at the same time so sweet, but in the silence and. 
solitude of an American forest they are of a nature never to be forgotten. 

«Mr. Sandford is now fishing on the brook, seek or avoid him as you think 
proper ; but, from the strong interest he expresses on your behalf, | recom- 
mend an interview. 4 ya 

I returned it to him without making any remark upon the signature, which, 
plainly disclosed that Smith was a fictitious name, and merely observed that 
he ought not to be surprised if people, who were not aware of his means of, 
information, regarded his knowledge with sometning more than astonishment. 
He then crossed over to the encampment and returned with an Indian, to 
whom he conversed freely in his own language, who immediately set about 
preparing a couch for me in the corner of the tent, made of light spruce bows, 
over which he spread some furs, and, in a few minutes more, produced a capi- 
tal supper of broiled salmon, smoked herrings, and dried venison. In the ev- 
ening we walked up and down in front of the camp, smoking and talking, un-' 
til a late hour. The principal topic of conversation, as you may naturally sup-, 

. was the crime of which he stood convicted. 

“It would be easy for me,” he said, “ to effect my escape, if I thought pro- 
per to do so, and I certainly would if I were guilty ; but knowing the charge 
to be false, and feeling how much flight would compromise my character, I am 
determined not to leave the province until I have first ascertained that the, 

lar has left it also. I have my Indian emissaries abroad seeking him in all 
the settlements of the country, and am now awaiting their report. That J 
am not what [ seem I need not tell you, but who and what I am, I regret to 
say, I cannot at present inform you ; but any person of common sense, I should 
have supposed, would have found it difficult to believe that a man like me, 
could have been tempted to commit a murder to possess himself of the horn- 
combs, the pins, needles, and thread of a pediar; and still less, if I were a 
magician, as these people believe me to be, that I could content myself with 
such mean plunder. I never was more astonished in my life than at the ver- 
dict of the jury and the implacable resentment of the people. Poor simple-| 
tons! Did they suppose that [ intended to remain in their miserable prison, to 

tify their idle curiosity while awaiting the intervention of government! for 

t that verdict could ever have been sustained! cannot bring myself for a mo- 
ment to imagine. As soon as J entered the gaol, which is not strong enough 
to hold a rat, I examined it most carefully and minutely, and discovered, to 
my surprise, that one of the short boards of the floor, which is a single one, was 


« Before daylight of the morning of the trial I lifted it, and let myself down, 
into a low cellar underneath, which communicated by an open window with 
the street. Escape, therefore, if necessary, I found te be both easy and cer-| 
tain. The dark night and dreadful storm that ensued afforded the opportunity 
that I desired. Secreting myself near the cellar-window, I awaited a flash of 
lightning to ascertain the exact position of the sentinel, whom I immediately, 
levelled by a blow that rendered him insensible. I then secured him in the 
manner you have heard, and as it was an ubject with me to increase the terror 
with which I was regarded in order to prevent pursuit, I carried him to one of 
the carts standing near the tavern and covered him with straw, to form a 
theme for a new tale of wonder. Just as I turned into the street I encounter- 
ed that scoundrel the foreman of the jury, who endeavored so basely to rob 
me of my reputation and my life, and fearing ‘hat he might give the alarm, I 
seized him by the neckcloth, which I twisted tight enough to prevent him from 
calling for aid, and then dragge! him to the edge of the wood, occasionally, 
prompting his speed by a blow from an ox-goad. Havin g reached this place in 
safety, I released him. but chased him nearly half-way back to the town, be- 
laboring him unmercifully, and adding the loudest and most terrific yells I 
could utter to the despairing shrieks of the terrified juryman. Such infernal 
sounds ‘vere never yet vented, and, perhaps, never will again be heard in Lu-| 
nenberg.” 

Those were the unearthly screams that were supposed to have emanated 
from Mr. Caspar Horn, the valiant sentinel. 
Smith offered to guide me himself a part of the way to Petite Riviere. He 
said that about to the southward of where we then were was a blazed line,* 
run several years before by a government surveyor, which would conduct me 
to a mill on the river, near which was the best salmon fishery in the province. 
When once upon it, he said, [ could not miss the route ; that he was sorry he 
could not escort me the whole distance, but he hoped to have the pleasure of 
seeing me on my return. | 

After breakfast, armed with his 
dogs, and having his bugle slung over his shoulder (for, he said, he never went, 
beyond the ate | of its call to his allies,) he accompanied me in search of the) 
line, which, he said, he had not seen for several years, for it passed through a 
tract of land covered with spruce-trees, and unintersected by brooks, which. 
of course, offered no attractions to the hunter or fisherman. In less than half 
an hour from the time we left the encampment we reached the blazed line, 
which was distinctly visible. 

« Here we are,” he e 
you in safety to the river. I will proc 


; “ there can be no mistake now ; it will lead 


I knew you were in the neighborhood, and my body-guard are | 


\|ral times. 


\|arose from the profound eontempt I felt both for the bo 
‘from the fatality that has always accompanied me through life, for I have 


The following morning Captain | 


apprehensions. Smith immediately paused, and examined the priming of his 
gun, which he handed to me, and asked me to hold for him a few minutes: he 
then took off his bow and strung it, and exchanged it with me for the former. 
« Let us advance re, rg he said; ‘there is something unusual here : 
my impression is, they have come upon a bear, and, if so, we ma ib] 
need both the bullet and the arrow. Whatever it is, they have treed it, > 


‘brow, oa to bay, for it is stationary, and we are close upon them. Let me 
go she 


« The pedlar, by G—d,” was the first words I heard from my excited com- 


jpanion, while loud and long continued howls from the dogs succeeded their 


It was a dreadful spectacle. The first object that metour view was 


dently been discharged ; by his side was the tattered skin of the frame of an 
jenormous bear; and a little further off the box containing the wares of the 
unfortunate tramper. Smith was a man of great nerve and self-possession ; 
though agitated, he was byno means overcome. His first thought appeared to 


jbe of his wife and not of himself. 


“Emily must know this immediately,” he said. He then dischar, his 
gun and blew a long, loud blast on his bugle, and repeated those signals seve- 
After which he proceeded to examine the reiative sisuation of the 
man and the bear, and conjecture and describe the nature of the conflict which 
had proved so fatal to both.” 

** How lucky it is, my good friend,”* he said, “* that you are here to instruct 
me what legal steps are necessary to be taken to vindicate my character and 
to redeem me from the penalties of the law !” 

He then resumed his bugle, and sounded it with an air of impatience, which 
was soon answered by a shrill whistle and the appearance of two Indians. To 
these he made an animated harangve in tne Micmac language, accompanied by 


||much gesticulation after their own manner, pointing elternately to the bodies, 


himself, and his house. One remained behind, and the other disappeared with 
incredible speed, while we returned by a direct course to the encampment. 
According to my advice he ordered these people to remove their tents immedi- 
ately to thé spot where he had found the bodies, and not to permit anything to 
be displaced from the position in which they had been discovered. We then 
proceeded with al] practicable speed to the ‘- Hufeisen Bucht.” 

The story is now soon told. The coroner was sent for, and a jury with 
much difficulty assembled amd taken by a circuitous route to the spot (for no- 
thing in the werld would induce them to pass by the cove,) and a verdict of 
accidental death was returned. From what they saw they were constrained to do 
so; but as everything was possible with a magician, they were far from satis- 
fied that the captain and his black sorcerer had not conjured up those appear- 
jances to deceive the public. But as they had suffered so much by his convic- 
tion, they now _—— it rot unwise to appease his wrath by an apparent ac- 
quittal When the box was opened, the first object that met the astonished 
sight of Smith was the silver cup, which had occasioned the early departure of 
the pedlar and the unjust suspicions against the boy ; nor was he less surpris- 
ed by the production of a black fox-skin, which he recognised as his own by a 
bullet mark through the body, that had much impaired its value, and the loss 
of which he had always attributed to the carelessness or dishonesty of the per- 
son to whom he had entrusted the freight of his furs. After the discharge of 
the jury, and our return to the “ Hufeisen Bucht,” while discoursing upon 

“That black fox skin has recalled to my mind the whole affair. The boy, 
after all, had some foundation for his chtage. I now remember, that sy 
that day on which the officer and the tramper arrived, I found a vessel at an- 
chor in the river, nearly opposite to the cove, and that the skipper, Peter 
Strump, promised me when the wind should be fair to take on board to Hali- 
fax a very valuable roll of furs, which I was desirous of sending to England. 
He was one of the very few Germans who were either not afraid of me or my 
pence, or so fully believed in my power as to deem it safe to comply with my 
orders. I recollect prophesying to him that the wind would-change a little be- 
fore daylight, and directed him if such should be the case, as it was a moon- 
light mght, to come and tap at my window, and I would assist him to con- 
vey the package down to his boat. He accordingly came, and we carried 
it from the projection through the hall (where the boy slept) as noiseless- 
ly as possible, so as not to disturb the officer. The manner in which it 
was rolled naturally exhibited the white tanned side of the outer skin, and 
the pojecting fur at the end might easily have suggested the idea of the 
hair of the head, while the cloak was thrown across it, to be worn afterwards 
by myself when catching fresh fish for breakfast through the hole in the ice, 
‘sa novel mode of fishing suggested to me by the Indians. How I should 

ve overlooked or forgotten these particulars I cannot isnagine, unless it 
his story, or 


ever been the victim of circumstances.” 
Two years after this event, Captain Smith called upon me a i 
nt, t Halifax, 
me that he and his family were about on the following 
ay for England ; that he had brought away a few articles of value with him 
rom the Hufeisen Bucht, distributed the rest among his old friends, the Indi- 
the which being of little value in themselves, 
y unsaleable, could only serve to the mi i 

or fears of their owners. 

_44t a subsequent period | had the pleasure to renew m uaintance wi 
him in his native land, England, when he gave me a naetion of the pe 


‘that compelled him to expatriate himself, and related to me the particulars of 


gun and his fatal arrows, attended by his bis singular and adventurous life in the colonies, under the assumed name of 


Smith, the least remarkable of which was his residence at La Haive 

land comprised within the grant of poor old Nicholas Spohr at the cove fae 
a large tract extending a considerable distance on each side of it, remained 
derelict for many years ; but as it was covered with valuable timber, eupidity in 
time proved stronger than superstition, and the forest has all long since been 
removed, and the appearance of the place is so effectually changed; that you 
would now find great difficulty in identifying it. The story of Nicholas and 
Captain Smith is only known to a few old men like myself, and will soon be 


eed with you about a mile further, which | 


lost* altogether, in a country where there is no one likely to found a romance 


is as far as is compatible with my safety, or the supposed beat of my predeces- /0n the inmates and incidents of the « Hufeisen Bucht.” 


sor, Nicholas Sphor.” 
14 We had not travelled far before a violent barking of the dogs awakened our 


* This is a term applied to a bou marked by cutting a chip out of every 
tree in the line run by the compass, ——_ 
pose. 


| * As an illustration of the manner in which traditions become confused, and 
finally lost altogether, the Judge told me that the precedi visi 
jing the scenes of his vouthfal days, he ascended 


e La Haive for the purpose 


of taking a last look at the Hufeisen Bucht. He said, that having known it 


jmhen young man, in all its beauty, he could not have believed it possible 
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ANECDOTICAL SKETCHES OF THE LIFE, MAN- 
NERS, AND ECCENTRICITIES, OF THE FRENCH AUTHORS OF 
THE PRESENT Day. 

There is a greater dissimilarity between the eharacter and genius of French 
literature and the English, than between the literature of the latter and that of 
other European nations. German writings retain many points of resemblance 
to us, and so do likewise Italian and Spanish ; but the French literature is, in 
all its leading features, a thing quite sui generis. A Frenchman’s ideas must 
be always palpable—never far from the surface. He invariably avoids diving 
deep into the well of knowledge ; all his representations and illustrations must 
be of the visible and rational sort, impressed with a lively and vivid conception, 
and must bear the stamp of actual existence. It very rarely happens that a 
French author ever loses himself or his readers in the chaos of unintelligible 
» onateres There are thousands of absurd books in French, on recondite or 

stract subjects, but their absurdity is palpable and undisguised. A French 
fallacy is a tangible thing—you have no difficulty in detecting it, for it is never 
invested with the specious drapery of refined and abstruse sophistry. ‘The na 
tional mind of France is quite averse to this mode “ of shewing the weaker to 
be the stronger reason,” It is essentially material in all its phases. The lim- 

id clearness of the pebbled brook runs through the whole of French literature. 
The leading principles of the sensual philosophy, which has taken such deep 


rcot in the genius of our Gallic neighbours, and which was so forcibly and en-||; 


thusiastically promulgated for fifty years prior to their first revolution, has in- 
corporated itself with every topic of speculation, whether philosophic, dramat- 
ic, poetical, or imaginative. 

very thing is a sensation or impression ; it must bear this character, or it 
cannot come in contact with the national mind. Condillac, the Encyclopedia, 
and Destut-Tracy, have still left visible memorials of their powerful pens, and 
have rendered the French intellects almost impervious to the subtile genius of 
Germany, or the forcible and ingenious spirit of philosophising which pervades 
the great mass of British literature. 

Now we have oiten imagined that this sensible and material character of 
French literature is strikingly portrayed in the writers of the country ; the in- 
strument is fashioned to the work. Let a French and English writer, of simi- 
lar studies, sit down together, and you will soon detect the amazing differen- 
ees in their mental constitutions. The Frenchman will be all life and vitality 
—he will hop from twig to twig with rapidity and cleverness, and skim over 
the surface of an argument or system with a dexterity which cannot be sur- 
passed. ‘To keep his mind fixed for any length of time upon a concatenated 
series of argument, or causes and effects, is impossible. His ardour is too 
great to dwell upon particular parts of a subject. He sums up the evidence, 
<n his jadgment with all the confidence and quickness of intuition 
itself. 

The Englishman is a different personage. He is deeply impressed with the 
vital importance of his subject. He goes slowly ard leisurely to work, and on 
all the various parts of a system or argument bestows on each just that degree 
of attention which is fully commensurate with its value. He works outa 
moral problem with Pea Be neatness and ease, and all his logical arrangements 
bear the impress of a vigorous and well-regulated mind. Both intellects have 
points of contact, but the points of repulsion are vastly more numerous. ‘The 
trains of thought in each have run too long in their accustomed channels to en- 
able them to amalgamate and harmonise beste. And hence it is that Eng- 
land and France, even at the present moment, great and friendly as is the in- 
tercourse between them, know really so very little of each other’s literature. 
For all visible or practicable purposes they might just as well be twenty thou- 
sand miles asunder. 

In perusing works of literature we almost instinctively form to ourselves 
imaginary portraits of their authors. We find, from the earliest records of 
time, that every thing appertaining to men of genius was invested with pecu- 
liar interest. Every movement and action excites curiosity. We want to 
know the manner of living, speaking, dressing, general behaviour, and address, 
of every one who has gained the enviable celebrity of an author. This is the 
homage which matter pays to mind. Some men have spoken of this homage 
as a weakness, but is a wholesome and necessary law of the creation, and is 
no mean or inefficient stimulant to literary enterprise and fame. 

Having been for some months in Paris, and domiciled with a most intelligent 
friend, I enjoyed the opportunity of meeting with many of the most distinguish- 
ed authors in that renowned city of letters. I had also the advantage of see. 
ing them in what the French call their deshabille. The constitutional vanity 
of the French writers induces them to make themselves rather scarce to for- 
eigners, in order, I presume, to excite curiosity more ardently. As many Eng- 
lish travellers may not, perhaps, have had the pleasure of seeing these Parisian 
lions, I have noted down a few of my reminiscences, acquired from nearly a 
daily intercourse with them. I believe the picture will prove a faithful likeness ; 
for though I candidly confess [ am no great admirer of French modern authors, 
I would not wish deliberately to bedaub my canvas with too deep or sombre a 
colouring. 

been a few days in the French metropolis, expressed a wish 
to my friend to introduce me to the society of a few of the most distinguished 
men of letters. I was told that the foyer of the Opera was the general ren- 
dezvous for all the literary men of France. We repaired there one evening, 
and found the crowd of savants so great that we were puzzled to recognise 
those authors who occupied a conspicuous place in public estimation from the 
mass of mediocrity by which they were surrounded. 

‘« Look here,” said my friend ; “ do you see that little red-faced Fallstaff, 


with his dark black eyes? It is De Balzac, so well- to all the French 
ladies by his satirical novels.” 

I pe ere learned that the first work which gained him celebrity was 
La Peau de Chagrin, written when he was about forty years of age. His - 
lier works were published under the assumed name of Horace de St. Au “4 
and when his book Eugenie Grandet appeared with his real name prefix . 
most people were ignorant that the author had already published — vol- 
umes. His reputation increased so rapidly, that an editor, Monsieur Delloge, 
bought the exclusive right of rewreang: ‘a works for fifteen years at the rate 
of 15,000 francs per annum, during his life, in addition to 6000 francs in 
ready money. 

I shall here relate an anecdote of Monsieur de Balzac, illustrative of a re- 
markable trait in his character. He entertains a very slender reverence for 
truth. He is very garrulous, and his tales are of such an improbable and Ba- 
ron Munchausen character, that they almost carry with them their own refuta- 
tion. One Sunday he entered the drawing-room of Madame Sophie Gay, and 
declared that, having been confined to his room for a fortnight, he had gained, 
by writing, during this brief period, 18,000 francs. This was merely a piece 
of foolish boasting. At an evening party last January, he told the whole com- 
pany that he had made a present of a white horse to his friend Sandeau, for his 
new year’s gift. A few days afterwards, Monsieur Sandeau, on being compli- 
mented on his handsome present, answered that he knew nothing at all about 


t. 

Notwithstanding this flat denial, De Balzac still continued to speak of the 
white horse he had bestowed on his friend. One evening he walked up to San- 
ideau, and very gravely asked him if he were pleased with the horse he had 
sent him. Sandeau, taking the as Sy a joke, answered that it was a most 
beautiful and interesting animal. This declaration gave Balzac new coura 
and he remained, to all appearance, a real convert to the truth of his own fa- 
brication. 

He lives in a small house just out of Paris. His furniture is princely, yet it 
is said that, when at home, he dresses like a monk. When he gives a dinner 
to his friends, his table is covered with splendid plate, and the livery of his 
servants is also magnificent. He is of humble origin, but you would take him 
for the descendant of some ancient and noble family. He drinks more coffee 
than six old Frenchwomen. When abroad, he carries a large gold-headed 
cane. 

The next person of distinction I happened to be introduced to was Alphonse 
Karr, who is not much handsomer than De Balzac. Karr was formerly a pro- 
fessor in a college, and began his literary career by writing articles for a Sunday 
paper, called Figaro. He likes to be considered eccentric, and takes the most 
scrupulous care to distinguish himself by every thing that is odd and eriginal, to 
excite public attention. Notoriety is to him one of the staple articles of ex- 
istence. He used to dress in a suit of black velvet for winter, and in nankeen 
for summer ; but though the material and colours of his vastments were very 
opposite, his fashion never varied. His mode of living is entirely Turkish. 
He has no chairs in his rooms, only cushions ; and sleeps on a sofa without ta- 
king off his body clothes. He generally writes lying down on the ground—a 
somewhat singular mode of collecting his cogitations. From every thing you 
see and hear of him he seems to have adopted the opinion of Alcibiades, tha, 
any thing is better for an ambitious man thannot to be spoken of. He hasa 
negro servant, whom he dresses in scarlet, and sends out to walk with a very 
fine Newfoundland dog named Freyschutz, which he introduces into all his 
writings as his only faithful friend. The dog and the servant add mightily 
to his popular notoriety ; for he is, without doubt, the most perfect personifi- 
cation of French literary vanity in Paris. The walls of the city are covered 
in all directions with his name, for he never publishes any thing without puf- 
fing it off, with all the ingenuity and indefatigable pertinacity of a London 
tradesman. ‘Two or three years he saved a man from drowning, and, ac- 
cording to the custom of the Continent, a silver medal was given to him on 
the occasion by the government. This memorial he has the silly and childish 
vanity to wear always at his button-hole. 

On my friend and ! entering our box at the theatre one evening, just as the 
overture of the Huguenots was about to commence, we saw Madame Dudevant, 
better known by the name of George Sand, leaning on the arm of Alfred de 
Musset, with whom she had been travelling fora long time in Italy. My friend, 
who knew her very well, approached her, and formally introduced me to her. 
After a few words exchanged between us, she invited us to take tea with her 
the next evening ; this English custom being now almost generally adopted 
in Paris in all circles which lay any claim to fashion. We accepted the invita- 
tion, and had no reason to regret fulfilling our promise. I found this lady a 
very agreeable and sensible person. 

I enjoyed, before the majority of the company arrived, a most aoe | 
tete-a-tete with her, on poetry, history, the belles-lettres, and we even ski 
the borders of speculative philosophy itself. The whole evening was delight- 
fully and rationally spent. 

Opposite to our box in the theatre we saw a lady and eat, whose ap- 
pearance struck me very forcibly. The lady, from her fair complexion and 
light hair, we took to be English. My friend informed me that the lady and 
entleman were Madame E————de G , and her husband, both well 
nown in the literary world ; the former by her poetry, which at one time was 
of such high repute that she was called the tenth muse ; th tter, as the 
founder of the cheap press in Paris. I shall here relate an ané@dote of Mad- 
ame de G , which proves, in addition to many similar ones which L shall 
mention, what very curious notions many persons who enjoy a literary reputa- 
tion on the Continent entertain of the meaning of the epithet English Gentle- 


that the improvements, as the reckless clearings in America are called, could 
have so transformed and disfigured this lovely spot as they have done. He 
was shocked to find that it was a common-looking, naked inlet or indentation, 
in a great bare field, overlooked by an unsightly log-house. Three small 
green mounds still marked the site of the former buildings, but the glory of 
the place had departed for ever. The people that resided upon it, who were 
squatters, knew nothing of its history beyond that of a murder having been 
committed there by the Indians, in the first settlement of the country. A 
more respeciable family, living on the opposite side of the river, asserted, that 
the original proprietor, Nicholas Spohr, had been robbed and barbarously killed 
by a pirate called Captain Kidd or Captain Smith, that there was a tradition| 
that the buccaniers had buried great treasure there, and that Jacob Lohnas, 
lately deceased, used te aver, that at the full of the moon in September (about 
the time of the first white frost,) a little old man, with « long pipe in one hand 
and a cane in the other, had often been seen walking on the beach at midnight ; 
that it was a long time since they had heard the story, but they thought Ja- 
cob said he once heard him ringing a little hand-bell. 


man. rd —_——, a rich nobleman, bing in Paris, Monsieur and Madame 
de G were introduced to him and to Lady L_——. His lordship 
met these two distinguished authors three or four times afterwards. After 
spending little more than a fortnight in Paris, Lord L——— was just on the 

int of returning to England, when one morning, being alone in his break- 
Rabesons, a servant entered, and inquired if his lordship would receive a lady, 
who wished most particularly to see him, on a matter of most vital importance. 
Lord L——— desired the servant to shew her in. His lordship’s astonish- 
ment was great on recognising Madame G She immediately began 
to explain to him the meaning of her abrupt and irregular visit. Her husband, 
she said, had failed in some speculation, was a ruined man, and his reputation 
for ever annihilated, if this very morning he could not find a friend who would 
lend him £1500, He had, therefore, sent her to implore his lordship’s a’sis- 
tance ; and she ‘was sure that a lady could never the aid of such an ac- 


complished English gentlemar in vain. All this was accompanied with floods 
of tears, and the gesticulations of deep mental anguish. Few men can wit- 
ness the despair of a beautiful and 


usible woman unmoved. At first his 


lordship was rather embarrassed, 


said that he should have been happy to 
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assist her, but was not prepared to raise £1500 on so short a notice. How-|/of all their novel writers, It has often been asserted that the number of works 
ever, her grief, tears, and engaging manners, so deeply interested Lord |published by him, having his real or pseudo name, such as Horace de St. Au- 
L——_—., that he knew not how to refuse ; and he wrote her forthwith a check) bin, Lord R’hone, &c. would be sufficient to build a good-sized house of books. 
‘on his banker for the amount she desired. Madame G received it with||At the time Monsieur Balzac published his first novel, he had a private print- 
deep humility, and left him expressing her gratitude in the warmest terms. ing-press. His manner of literary composition is most laborious. He copies 
After she was gone, Lord L——— bethought himself that Monsieur G the same manuscript over seven or eight times, and even then he takes great 
could just as well have come himself to ask such a favour ; but making due |care to have his work printed and corrected at his own house, and by his own 
allowance for the difference of national feelings and customs, he troubled him-.! printer, before he sends it to the press ; therefore, of a manuscript, Balzac gen- 
self no more about the affair. He returned to England next day, where he’ erally sends his works in printed sheets to his editor. If he happen by chance 
waited patiently for the time when the money wasto be repaid. Since this| to forward his own hand-writing, it is found by no means a very easy task to 
time four or five years have elapsed, Lord L——has visited Paris more! decipher. . 

than once, and has met Monsieur and Madame de G , but they have | In France, the readers of reviews and of the daily papers not being of the 
never, to this moment, uttered one single syllable about the £1500., and (same class of persons as the subscribers to circulating libraries, a species of 

rd L——-— is too much of a gentleman ever to remind them of the obliga-||literary speculation has arisen out of this circumstance. f ; 

ton. Balzac, for example, sold for a high price to the Revue de Paris a novel in 
But let us return to the French authors whom I occasionally met at the separate chapters, which was a month afterwards again published in volumes ; 
Opera House A man rapidly gaining celebrity in England is Eugene Sue, and the second editor had no reason to complain that the sale had dimin ished 
author of «The Mysteries of Paris” and “ Tve Wandering Jew.” His father| in consequence of the previous publication of the work. George Sand (or 
was a physician, who had realised a comfortable independency in Paris, and Madame Dudevant, one and the same person) and Jules Janin generally sell 
who left his son, our author, about twelve or fourteen hundred pounds a-year.| the first edition of a work in two volumes fcr about 6000 francs (£240). It is 
Young Eugene Sue studied surgery, and was for nearly two years on board a doubtful if they ever raise as much as 8000 francs (£320). Those who are 
French vessel in the Mediterranean, as assistant-surgeon. He has now a house! acquainted with the very expensive manner of living of Jules Janin, and have 
in Paris, furnished in the most tasteful and elegant manner, in the style of the seen his houses and carriages, may easily imagine that it is not by the sale of 
Renaissance. It is said that the furniture alone cost him more than £4000, his novels that he is enabled to live in this style. There is not, perhaps, 
—a large sum fora Parisian author. Unfortunately, his change of circum-|/another person in all France who employs his talents in so many different 
stances has spoiled him. At present, his great ambition is to be considered ways ashe does. Independently of the feuilleton which he constantly writes 
of noble descent : Nature’s nobility cannot satisfy him. What silly and in-, for the Journal des Debats, he composes articles in praise of every thing con- 
consistent vagaries take possession of the sons of genius! ‘This perpetual) cerning the opera ; besides his co-operation in a great number of papers, re- 


itching after the casual and dubious distinctions of birth leads him into many| views, miscellanies, descriptions of festivals, &c. , 
eccentricities of thinking and conduct. Janin also writes a considerable number of prefaces, advertisements, and 


One day a lady asked him why he went so seldom into general society. Eu-| introduc tious to the literary works of others, to which he signs his name. Jt 
gene Sue answered, with great apparent ostentation, that he was so much oc-, was contidently and currently stated that he had received 1000 francs for a re- 
eupied in writing, and also that the Duke So-and-so, and the Baron So-and 60, | view of a new work written by the Marquis de Custine. If we suppose that 
always wished him to form one of their select parties. ‘I am,” saidthe au he makes as much every week—which is far from improbable—this rate of 
thor, “ compelled to give up general visiting.” The lady, who had been an in-| making money by his literary labours may account very satisfactorily for his 
timate friend of his father’s, replied, ** If you give up visiting you do not re- —" mode of living. 


semble your father, who delighted in paying as mary visits as he could.” e must not however, imayine that there are a great number of French av- 
| thors who can by their pen furnish themselves with horses, carriages, and sim- 
ilar luxuries. There are, perhaps, not more than eight or ten of this deserip- 


ition in the whole range of the French metropolis. 
Amongst the number we must include Scribe, who has inscribed on the 


Eugene Sue is stout-built, rather pale, has long hair, and a thick beard, cut 
in the French fashion. 
Amongst other foibles, he is very desirous of inducing people to believe 


that he hardly ever eats. When at adinner-party, he desires his servant to || 


bring him some vegetables, or perchance, only an egg, and a bottle of Seltzer 


water, But those of his rivals of a censorious spirit accuse him of takinn! 
good care to have, on such occasions, some roast beef and pudding in bis own 
private room, and of making a good dinner there befere he makes his entree. 
at the general table. Every one knows that, before he wrote “ The Mysteries. 
of Paris,” he published a History of the French Navy, which met with very, 


poor success, and entailed no small loss on the publisher. The work was too 
serious for a novel, and too romantic for a history. 
Somethingrather disagreeable happened to the author a few weeks after the pub 
lication of this work. He received a parcel from Toulon, through the Foreign- 
office, with three seals attached. He opened it very anxiously, and found a smail 
box within, containing a silver medal, on which was engraved the following 
inscription in French :—“ To Monsieur Eugene Sue, a token of gratitude from 
the French Navy.” ‘This was engraved in large letters ; but under it, in very 
small type, were found these words :—* For the History of the Freuch Navy 
he did not write.” 

1 had not been long in Paris until I was introducea to Alexandre Dumas ; 


who, hearing I was a foreigner, began talking of Brussels, and of the many 


kind and intelligent friends he had madethere. He isa tall man, with dark, 


complexion, blue eyes, and rather a Moorish face. The Parisian press, under 


the first impulse given by Granier de Cassagnac and Victor Hugo, accused him, lau, Masson, De la Fouche, 


panels of his carriage the device of two pens crossed, with the motto, “ Inde 
Fortuna.” Several other literary personages, who enjoy the smiles of For- 
jtune—such as George Sand, Alfred de Vigny, &c.—were in easy circumstan - 
‘ces previous to their commencement of authorships ; and therefore they are 
jnot, on this account, obliged, like many authors, to bring forth at certain pe- 
riods a volume, good or bad, under pain of actual starvation. I have been as- 
sured, thatthe dramatic works of Alexandre Dumas brought him about 1000 
francs amonth. He gains another nett thousand monthly for his co-operation 
with the newspaper La Presse, to which he contributes two or three articles 
a-week. His dramas have no longer the same success that they formerly had ; 
and, in consequence, he has lately published a greater number of historical 
jnovels. It is no matter whether these be good or bad ; they sell well, and the 
author's principal object is to make money The two French authors least 
reprehensible in this respect are Victor Hugo and Alfred de Vigny. They both 
consider it worth their while to polish a work ; and they may rest assured that 
they will be amply rewarded by the applause of posterity. 

It is a remarkable fact that the French press, before the year 1830, did not 
produce the eighth part of the works, nor the third part of the newspapers, 
published within the last two or three years. Almost all the great literary 
names of the day began to be publicly known in 1831 and 1832. Soulie, Gor- 

en. Baizac, Sand, &c.,—all belong to this peri- 


a few years ago, of being very apt to borrow the materials for his books of his od. We do not mention here those who exclusively write poetry, such as 


friends and acquaintances, and making them his own, by his peculiar a 
of treating the respective subjects. His Therese was taken {rom the work of, 
Monsieur Seuvestre ; ** La Tourde Nesle” was written by Gaillardet, and ar- 
ranged by Dumas; Angele belongs in a great part to Monsieur Anicit Bour-, 
eois ; Richard Darlington, to Monsieur ae ; Don Juan de Marana, to 
erimee ; and such is the literary history of most of his other works. 
Monsieur Duinas is the son of the republican French general, Alexandre Du-| 
mas, who, it is reported, was thrown into prison by the father of the present’ 
King of Naples. Although the autho: of so many works, which are highly 
os for by the publisher, Dumas keeps no carriage, nor have his servants any| 
ivery. He is one of that class of men in France who have the greatest num- 


Barbier, Emile Descamps, Altaroche, Bertrand, &c. ; nor the philosophers : 
because in this paper, we only intend giving a sketch of the authors of what 
may be termed /ight literature. 

Owing, probably, to the rapidity with which all these writers have been ac- 
customed to compose, the demands for their productions increase every day. 


||Their works are generally sold before they are written; and, in consequence, 


some curious questions are occasionally brought before the legal tribunals. 
Among a number, I shall mention the following case :—An author, little known 
abroad, but who in Paris has the reputation of being a man of considerable 
knowledge and wit, Monsieur Claudon, took it into his head to write a book 
under the title of Le Baron d’Holbach. An editor or publisher agreed to give 


ber of what are called friends. Some people speak in warm and enthusiastic! him 4000 francs for the work, which was to form two volumes. M. Claudon 
terms of him, while others do quite the contrary. ‘Those who seem to know |finding the subject much richer than he at first anticipated, could not fully de- 
him best, and who have the opportunity of seeing him in all the different pha-|/velope his plan in two volumes, but wished to add a third. The publisher re- 


ses of public and private life, say, that he is delightful on first acquaintance ; | 
but that his head ruling his heart, he loses his friends very rapidly. One of 
the most curious fancies of Dumas, and some other literary men, such as Vic- 
tor Hugo, Theophile Gautier, &c., is to write long articles, aay, even volumes 
on the manners, customs, and character of a people, without ever having take, 
the least tr@jble of personally studying or examining them. This curious fact) 
has often bé@n noticed by French critics themselves, when writing on the Im- 
pression de Voyages of Dumas, and Le Rhinof Victor Hugo. These works are 
full of the most carious and palpable mistakes, entirely in opposition to all his 
torival and moral truths. This is carried to such a degree, that in the latter 
work of Hugo’s there is a beautiful description of the funeral pomp of Mary of 
Burgundy, as her body was conveyed vg the Rhine, on its way to Vienna, for 
interment. Now, every on knows that she died and was buried at Bruges, 
where her tomb is still admired by all strangers who visit that ancient city of 
Flanders. This is only one out of the many examples we could quote on this 
subject. 

it may, perhaps, be interesting to the reader to have some knowledge of the 
commercial value, if I may be allowed such an expression, of the author of 
whom [ have just spoken. The regular sale of his most celebrated works is 
from four to five thonsand copies, wm different editions. Other authors, like 
Frederick Soulie, Leon Garlan, Emile Souvestre, Alphonse Karr, Michel Ray- 
mond, sell from two to three thousand copies only. There ig.a third class of 
authors, of whose works there is seldom more than twelve or two thou- 
sand struck off; such as Alphonse Royer, Paul de la Croix, &e 

We shall cast a glance, in the way of pecuniary remuneration, tothe Prin- 
ces of Literature. First, stands Balzac, who, ina cOmmercial point of view, 
has few, if any rivals, He is considered by his ; as most fertile 


fased to accept the work in three volumes, and insisted upon the author 
|keeping strictly to the letter of his contract. The case being brought before 
‘the regular tribunal, M. Blaudon was condemned to the verbatim fulfilment of 
his written agreement. In consequence of this decision, he terminated his 
work abruptly, and Baron d’Holbach made its appearance in two volumes. 
The editor had reason to !ament his rashness and obstinacy ; for a few months 
after the author sold the third volume of the work to another person, and it 
was considered very much superior, indeed, to the other two volumes which 
had preceded it. 

At the present, writing a book has quite become a money-making affair. 
This is carried to such a length that as [ have already noticed, a writer in 
Paris sells a work before he has composed a line of it, and only sets to his task 
when the printer is waiting for him. 

Some write the half, or the third, or even the quarter of a novel, a comedy, 
or a vaudeville, sell it, and the remainder is made up by some other 
person. Everyone hasheard of the Duchess d’Abranies, the wife of Junot, 
who died before he could secure a fortune to his family ; but few know that 
the eldest son, the Duke Napoleon d’Abrantes, works (this is the proper expres- 
sion) for the Ambigu Comique, and for some other Parisian minor theatres, 
when they are in want of new pieces. What a deplorable state of literature ! 

f course, poetry is very little sought after. With the exception of Victor 
Hugo, Lamartine, Auguste Barbier, and a few others, nobody in France could 
make any money volume of poetry. The printer could not purchasers for 
more than one hundred copies! and although no more are in general struck 
off, the author is often obliged to give them away in order that the whole edi- 
tion should not remain on the shelves. It is perhaps, from this reason that 
five or six of the best French authors are totally unable to put four lines to- 
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gether into verse. Balzac does not knowwhere or how a verse should begin 
orend. Jules Janin was obliged to have recourse to the kindness of Auguste 
Barbier to compose the short piece of poetry for him, in his novel of « L’Ane 


mort et la Femme guillotinee.” George Sand, wishing to insert some stanzas| 


in one of her Jast works, had them written by Henri de Latouche, one of the 
most gifted but neglected poets of France. I could add a great number of 
similar examples ; but I wish to spare some names which have preserved in 
England a reputation far beyond their merits, principally from their havin 
been often brought before the public by some kind friends in the Frenc 
newspapers. 

In general I would advise all English readers never to form their opinions 
of the merits of French authors from the articles inserted in the newspapers 
of that country. 

Some clever writers of clever books are seldom mentioned by them; whilst 
the names of others, whose works are hardly worth reading. are invariably 
placed before the public eye, and extravagantly praised. ‘The fact may, in 
some measure, account for the profitable trade of Monsieur Le Bigna, a name 
known to few out of France. I shall, therefore, make a passing remark or 
two on the man and his calling. Monsieur Le Bigna is an honest trader in 
second-hand books, and a sort of undertaker of literature. When a publisher 
wishes to get rid of a pile of books, which he has no hope of selling, he takes 
them to Monsieur Le Bigna, who purchases the whole impression, irrespective 
of the author’s name, at the fixed price of fifty centimes per volume. Some 


unfortunate writers have had the mortification to witness the whole impression] 


of some of their works disposed of in this manner. 

Momsieur Le Bigna carries on an important traffic with the grocers, tobacco- 
merchants, and the circulating libreries in small towns and villages ; and he 
also supplies the colonies, and receives a premium on exportation. One may 
readily imagine that this man is the terror of all aspiring and ambitious French 
authors. hoever is placed on his catalogue, instantly falls fifty per cent in 
commercial value, and seventy-five in the estimation of his literary brethren 
When a crabbed publisher quarrels with a writer, and it happens that the 
former has still a few volumes of the work of the latter, they are revengeful 
ly transferred to the shelves of Monsieur Bigna, from whom they are sure to 
be eagerly repurchased, either by the author or his friends, to prevent debase. 
ment and humiliation. In order to promote his own pecuniary ends, Monsieur 
Bigna sometimes sticks np the name of an author's book,tin rather a conspicu- 
ous manner or spot, in his place of business ; and this invariably calls forth im- 
mediate attention from those deeply interested in the matter. 

Another misfortune of a writer is, to find a copy of his work on a quai or 
book-stall, in some obscure strcet, particularly if the copy has been a presenta- 
tion one to some kind friend or distinguished patron. I remember once hav- 
ing purchased the first volume of “ Affaires deRome,” with this inscription, 
« A monsieur B. de L*** : Hommage du respect de son obeissant serviteur, 
F. de Lamennais.” This volume and the precious autograph cost me just one 
franc ! What is found in this way, in the greatest quantity, is poetry—poor 
poetry! the beggar of the nineteenth century ! 


BATTLE OF ALBUERA. 

Albuera—a village in Estremadura, on the Albuera, twelve milse S.S.E. of 
Badajoz. A battle was fought here, May 16, 1811, between the army of Mar- 
shal Beresford, consisting of about 30,000 British, Spanish, and Portuguese, 
and that of the French marshal, Soult, amounting to about 25,000 men, but 
considerably superior in artillery. The object of the French was to raise the 
_ of Badajoz, which was invested by the English. 

The details of this battle are so creditable to the British army, and it affords 
so fair a specimen of the desperate valor and individual exertions usuzlly ex- 
hibited by our officers in the most trying circumstances, that it will be advisa- 
ble to give a brief analysis of the the whole action. 

A little before nine o'clock in the morning, Godinot’s division issued from 
the woods in one heavy column of anes genes by ten guns. He was flank- 
ed by the light cavalry, and followed by Werle’s division reserve, and, making 
straight towards a bridge, occupied by the allies, commenced a sharp cannonade, 
attempting to force the passage. ‘The allies’ guns on the rising ground above 
the village, answered the fire of the French, and ploughed through their columns, 
which were crowded without ‘eo towards the bridge, although the stream 
was passable above and below. 

did not follow closely, was soon convinced that the principal effort would be 
on the right, and, therefore, sent Blake orders to form a part of the first and ali 
the second line of the Spanish army, on the broad part of the hills, at right an 

gles to their actual front. Then drawing the Portuguese infantry of the left 
wing to the centre, he sent one brigade down to support Alten, and directed 
Gen. Hamilton to hold the remainder in columns of battalions, ready to move 
to any partof the feld. The 13th dragoons were posted near the edge of the 
river, above the bridge, and, in the mean time, the second division marched to} 
support Blake. The horse artillery, the heavy dragoons, and the fourth divi- 
sion, also took ground to the right, and were soon posted ; the cavalry and guns 
on a small plain behind Aroya, and the fourth division in an oblique line about 
half musket shot behind them. This done, Beresford galloped to Blake, for that 
general had refused to change his front, and told Colonel Hardinge, the bearer 
of the order, that the real attack was at the village and bridge. Beresford had 
sent again to entreat that he would obey, but this message was as fruitless as 
the former, and, when the Marshal arrived, nothing had been done. Great was 
the confusion and delay thus occasioned, and ere the troops could be put in 
order, the French were amongst them. 

At the same time the mass of light cavalry suddenly quitted Godinot’s co- 
lumn, and crossing the river Albuera above the bridge, ascended the left bank 
at a gallop, and, sweeping round the rear of the fifth corps, joined Latour Mau- 
bourg, who was already in face of the British squadron. Thus half an hour 
had sufficed to reuder Beresford’s position nearly desperate. ‘Two-thirds of the 
French were in compact order of battle on a line perpendicular to his right, and 
his army, disordered and composed of different nations, was still in the difficult 
act of changing its front. It was in vain that he endeavored to form the Spa- 
nish line sufficiently in advance to give room for the second division to support 
it; the French guns opened, their infau.try threw out a heavy fire of musketry, 
and their cavalry, outflanking the front and charging here and there, put the 
Spaniards in disorder at all points ; in a short tume the latter gave way, and 
Souit, thinking the whole army was yielding, pushed forward his columns, while 
his reserves also mounted the hill, and General Ruty placed all the batteries in 

ition. 
“er this critical moment, General William Stewart arrived at the foot of the 
height, with Colonel Colborne’s brigade, which formed the head of the second 
division. The Colonel, seeing the confusion 
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ut Beresford, observing that Werle's division} 


battle previous to mounting the ascent; but Stewart, whose desperate courage 
overlaid his judgment, led up, without any delay, in columns of companies, and 
attempted to open out his line in succession as the battalions arrived at the sum- 
mit. Being under a destructive fire the foremost charged to gain room, but a 
heavy rain prevented any object from being distinctly seen, and four regiments 
of hussars and lancers, which had passed the rigat flank of the British in the ob- 
scurity, came galloping in upon the rear of the line, at the instant of its deve- 
lopment, and slew or took two-thirds of the brigade. One battalion only (the 
wo ap as | still in column, escaped the storm, and maintained its ground, 
while the French horsemen, riding violently over everything else, penetrated to 
all parts. In the tumult, a lancer fell upon Beresford, but the Marshal, a man 
of great strength, putting his spear aside, cast him from his saddle, and a shift 
of wind blowing aside the mist and smoke, the mischief was perceived from the 
plains by General Lumley, who sent four squadrons out upon the lancers. Be- 
resford, fiuding his exhortations to ad vance fruitless, seized an ensign, and bore 
him and his colors, by main force, to the front. In this crisis, the weather, 
which had ruined Colborne’s brigade, also prevented Soult from seeing the 
whole extent of the field of battle, and he still kept his heavy columns toge- 
ther. His cavalry, indeed, began to hem in that of the allies, but the fire of 
the horse-artillery enabled Lumley, covered as he was by the bed of the Aroya, 
and supported by the fourth division, to check them on the plain, while Col- 
borne still maintained the heights with the thirty-first regiment. The British 
artillery, under Major Dickson, was likewise coming fast into action, and Wil- 
liam Stewart, who had escaped the charge of the lancers, was again mounting 
the hill with General Houghton’s brigade, which he brought on with the same 
vehemence, but, instructed by his previous misfortune, in a juster order of bat- 
tle. The weather now cleared, and a dreadful fire poured into the thickest of 
the French columns, convinced Soult that the day was yet to be won. 
Houghton’s regiment soon got footing on the summit, Dickson placed the ar- 
tillery in line, the remaining brigade of the second division came up on the left, 
and two Spanish corps at last moved forward. ‘The enemy's mfantry then re- 
coiled, yet soon recovering, renewed the fight with greater violence than be- 
fore ; the cannon on both sides discharged showers of grape at half range, and 
the peals of musketry were incessant, and often within pistol shot ; but the close 
formation of the French embarrassed their line of battle, and the British line 
would not yield them one inch of ground, nor a moment of time to open their 
ranks. Their fighting was, however, fierce and dangerous, still the struggle 
continued with unabated fury. Col. Inglis, twenty-two other officers, and more 
than four hundred men out of five hundred and seventy that had mounted the 
hill, fell in the fifty-seventh alone, and the other regiments were scarcely better 
off, not one-third were standing in any. Ammunition failed, and, as the =n 
lish fire slackened, the enemy established a column in advance upon the right 
flank ; the play of Dickson’s artillery checked them a moment, but again the 
Polisn lancers charging, captured six guns. And in this desperate crisis, Beres- 
ford, who had already withdrawn the thirteenth dragoons from the banks of the 
river, and brought Hamilton’s Portuguese into a situation to cover a retrogade 
movement, wavered ; destruction stared him in the face, his personal resources 
were exhausted, and the unhappy thought of a retreat rose in his agitated mind. 
Yet no order to that effect was given, and it was urged by some about him. that 
the day might still be redeemed with the fourth division. While he hesitated 
Colonel Hardinge boldly ordered General Cole to advance, and then nding to 
Colonel Abercrombie, directed him also to push forward into the fight. The die 
being thus cast, Beresford acquiesced, and this terrible battle was continued. 
The fourth division had only two brigades in the field; the one Portuguese 
under General Harvey, the other commanded by Sir W. Myers, and composed 
of the seventh and twenty-third British regiments. General Cole directed the 
Portuguese to move towards the hill, where they were immediately charged by 
some of the French horsemen, but beat off with great loss ; meanwhile he led 
the fusileers in person up the height. 

At this time, six guns were in the enemy’s possession, the whole of Werle’s 

reserves were coming forward to reinforce the front column of the French, and 
the remnant of Houghton’s brigade could no longer maintain its ground; the 
tield was heaped with dead, the lancers were riding furiously about the captured 
artillery on the upper part of the hill; and om the lower slopes, a Spanish and 
an English regiment, in mutual error, were exchanging volleys ; behind all, Ge- 
neral Hamilton’s Portuguese, in withdrawing from the heights above the bridge, 
appeared to be in retreat. ‘The conduct of a few brave men soon changed thi 
jstate of affairs. Colonel Robert Arbuthnot, passing between the double fire of 
the mistaken troops, arrested that mischief; while Cole, with the fusileers, 
flanked by a battalion of the Lusitanian legion, under Colonel Hawkshawe, 
mounted the hill, dispersed the lancers, recovered the captured guns, and ap- 
peared on the right of Houghton’s brigade, exactly as Abercrombie passed it on 
the left. 
Such a gallant line, issuing from the midst of the smoke, and rapidly sepa- 
rating itself from the confused and broken multitude, startled the enemy’s 
heavy masses, which were increasing and pressing onwards as to an assured 
victory ; they wavered, hesitated, and then vomitirg forth a storm of fire, 
hastily endeavored to enlarge their front, while a tearful discharge of grape 
from all their artillery, whistled through the British ranks. Myers was killed ; 
Cole, and the three colonels, Ellis, Blakeney, and Hawkshawe, and the fusileer 
battalions, struck by the iron tempest, reeled and staggered like sinking 
ships. Suddenly and sternly recovering, they closed on their teagjble enemies, 
and then was seen with what a strength and majesty the British soldier fights. 
In vain did Soult, by voice and gesture, animate his Frenchmen; in yain did 
the hardiest veterans, extricating themselves from the crowded columns, sacri- 
fice their lives to gain time for the mass to open out onsuch a fair field ; in vain 
did the mass itself bear up, and fiercely striving, fire indiscriminately upon 
friends and foe ; while the horsemen hovering on the flank threatened to charge 
the advancing line. Nothing could stop that astonishing iniantry. No sud- 
den burst of undisciplined valor, no nervous enthusiasin, weakened the stabili- 
ty of their order; their flashing eyes were bent on the dark columns in their 
front ; their measured tread shook the ground; their dreadful volleys swept 
away the head of every formation ; their Pere 3 shouts overpowered the dis- 
jsonant cries that broke from all parts of the tumultuous crowd, as foot by foot, 
and with a horrid carnage, it was driven by the incessant vigor of the attack to 
the farthest edge of the hill. In vain did the French reserves, joining with the 
struggling multitude, endeavor to sustain the fight ; their efforts only increased 
the irremediableonfusion, and the mighty mass giving way, like a loosened cliff, 
went headlong | the descent. ‘I'he rain flowed after in streams d:scolored 
with blood, and fifteen hundred unwounded men, tke remnant of six thousand 
unconquerable British stood agg a full 
and elaborate account this battle, see ier’s insular Campai 
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THE POLITE ARTS, USEFUL AND PRACTICAL. | 
BY JOHN CARROLL BRENT. 
No. VI. 

If the brief remarks I made in my last letter have convinced my reader of the 
importance, efficacy, and recessity of public encouragement of the Fine Arts, [ 
shall already have reaped a portion of my reward. To produce a still more decided 
conviction, I will iztroduce the following very just and sensible expressions ex- 
tracted from one of your recent numbers, (National Intelligencer). Com- 
menting on Gen. A. H. S. Dearborn’s article on “ Aliston’s Feast of Belshaz-| 
zar,” you observe : 1} 

It is from the encouragement of the Fine Arts and the sciences, the pro- 
“ motion of literature, the exaltation of mind over matter, and a careful watch | 
‘sover our own conduct, knowing that the conduct will stamp the form and pres | 
“ gure of the age in which we live, and will operate for good or for evil upon 
“ succeeding generations, that the real, the double character of our country will 
“depend.” 

ale is a good omen, when a man like Gen. Dearborn, retiring from the busy | 


Thus shall we, in process of time, create an American school and American 
artists. Thus may we hope to scatter taste and knowledge throughout the 


land. Thus may we ever dream of furnishing instances of honoured and well 


rewarded genius, such ag are given by the pen of history. For Leonardo de Vinei 
was honored in life and death, expiring in the arms of Francis I, to whom he 
was dear. ‘litian lived a long and happy life,—beloved and honored by Charles 
V. and many others of the first European princes. Michael Angelo excelled in 
three arts, and dared oppose Pope Julius, and that successfully. Reubens was 
a complete gentleman, lived magnificently, and was caressed by his own and 
fureign potentates, and it was hard to say whether he excelled as a courtier, 
statesman, or painter. Raphael was one of the most accomplished of gentle- 
men, and beloved by the greatest wits and men of Rome. He died lamented 
after an illustrious career, and was particularly patronized by the two popes who 
filled the chair of St. Peter during his time. Therefore let genius aspire to 
honor and rewards, for there is a bright side to the picture as well as a dark 


one. 
I had intended to mention several instances of the gross frauds practised up- 


“scenes and cares of life, from the scenes which excite without elevating, and the on connoisseurs of art by picture dealers and manufacturers, and also to prove 


“eares which engross without improving the heart, the temper, or the disposi- 
“tion, turns his thoughts and his attainments to the cultivation of literature 
‘and the promotion and encouragement of the useful sciences and the arts, 
“which improve the character of our race and dignify, a country.” 

Deeming, therefore, that enough has been said on this point, I now proceed 
to indite a few thoughts on the inadequacy of private encouragement towards 
sustaining and propagating the Fine Arts. 

It is a matter of history, which no one, I presume will deny, that the number 
of those who take any interest in the fine arts is very limited, in this country’ 
most particularly. It is still more notorious, that of the few, but a small num- 
ber have the means to gratify their tastes. It is also but too true, that of those 
few who have the means and the taste, the greater number prefer falsely re-' 
puted old paintings and sculptare, and give but a smal modicum, if any, of 
their superfluities to native artists or living genius. So that if we take from’ 
the friends of art those who have the taste but not the means, and those who 
have the means but not the taste or good sense to encourage our own artists, 
how trifling and inconsiderable the residam will be, every one must discern. 
Go into a gallery or collection of art, and observe the conduct of visitors. How 
indifferent their manner. How listless and uninterested when present : how 
anxious to get away, and what few or agreeable souvenirs have they of their 
visit! And yet the works of Cole, Doughty, Inman, Sully, Allston, and Hea _ 
ly may adorn the walls, and the chisel of Powers, Greenough, Persico, Crews 
ford, and Clevenger may have coutributed to the attraction and value of the 
collection. I do not pretend to say that a taste and knowledge of art may not| 
be communicated tothe public. If I thought so, | would not waste ink or, 
time, nor occupy your columns. On the contrary, 1 believe that it is mainly’ 
by making such collections, and inviting the people to visit them, there is a rea- 
sonable prospect of effecting anything worth the trouble. I have seen, myself, | 
how much the “ bourgeoise.”’ or working classes of Paris enjoytheir visits to the} 

alleries of the Louvre, Luxenbourg, and Versailles, and from their example.| 
feel assured*that with the means, like effect ean be produced to some degree 
in this country. Popularize the arts, and expose them gratuitously and free to! 
the people, and good results must ensue from the experiment. 

Sally forth on an excursion among the various private collections of this, 
country. How few and far between they are, and how meny counterfeits of 
the old teachers encumber their walls to the exclusion of good modern paint- 
ings! Here and there you will find an honorable exception. Now and then an 
American or foreign artist will get an order, but the case is very rare, and the 


‘the insufficiency of private encouragement by reference to the state of the arts 
in England, but space and time forbid. 

A CHAPTER OF CONTINENTAL GOSSIP. 
BY HARRY LORREQUER. 
A GERMAN GRAND DUCAL CITY. 

Among the miracles of things infinitesimally smail, a German Grand Ducal 
‘City enjoys a proud pre-eminence! It is not only little in its proportions, but 


‘lit is so in its interests, its tastes, its habits, and its ambitions ; presenting a mi- 


‘croscopic view of society, so terribly minute that humanity itself seems shrunk 
into something like insect vitality. 

There is a little court and a little army, a little aristocracy and a little beur- 
igeoisie, a little diplomatic circle and a little ministerial clique, a little city with 
little shops, and very, very little money ! but in compensation for these “ pe- 
rowed a there is abundance of gossip, and any amount of etiquette. So nar- 


rowed are the interests of people who have neither commerce nor manufactures, 
|who neither lend, nor borrow, nor carry, that from sheer ennui they fall back 
‘upon the pleasures of a ceremonial existence for occupation ; and, for amuse - 
ment, seek relief in discussing the affairs of their neighbours. 

Their little monarch is the sun in their system, round which they revolve, in 
circles more or iess remote as rank or court favour may determine. From the 
highest to the lowest, they are officers of his housebold, and, if not on actual 
duty, at least by style and title acknowledge a position of dependence ; none 
are exempt from this feudalism, from the « Hof Mareschal,” who leads the 
procession at a court dinner to the Hof Musicus, who leads the orchestra in 
the theatre.—The result 1s palpable ; society does not exist, the table land of 
equality is here represented by a staircase, with step above step, and in lieu of 
easy intercourse, there is substituted a little code of observances, to which the 
mauners of China areamercy. If the gradations to foreign eyes be small, 
even imperceptible, to the native they are clear and unmistakeable ; the rank 
of each individual, stamped on him by office, not only clings to himself as he 


'|smokes in his bureau, but envelopes his wife as she stands cooking in the kitch- 


en, and the Wohigeborner has no monopoly of official dignity, for the lady en- 
joys reflected brightness, and peels her onions with a couscious pride of being 
the Gnadige Frau of a government employe. 

If, then, littleness be stamped on every pursuit and every thought of a peo- 
ple thus circamstanced, there is an amende in the far-reaching greatness of 


recompense very small. The Duerreotype, that mechanical interloper on the, /their self-esteem, for of a verity the world had never yet seen their equal in this 


fine arts, has jostled the portrait painter out of much of his business, has made’ 
sad inroad on his hard earned profits. The auctioneer, the picture dealer, 
and the mechanic, have thrived upon the vanity ofthe moneyed men, who, 
seeking the name of patrons of the fine arts, are willing to be duped and de-| 
ceived. Our young artists may now and then perchance, get the means for al 
pilgrimage to Rome, Paris, and Munich. But do these self styled patrons of 
the arts profit by their studies, and enrich themselves with their works. 

When the reputation of a man of taste can be purchased cheaper by affixing 
timehonored and highsounding names to black, cracked, and dusty rubbish, man- 
ufactured and imported for the American market and gullible customers, you 
can hardly expect him to be liberal and generous towards the many 
good artists of whom this republic should be so proud. So that the mania for 
old paintings be fashionable, nothing more is asked or desired. 

y language may be strong, perhaps harsh, butI think I have cause. | 
cannot look around me and see ving merit neglected, and dead genwus or its 
counterfeit encouraged for the benefit of picture dealers, and fashionable * soi 
disant” men of taste (!) without feeling indignant, and expressing myself frank- 
ly and warmly. I hope the day will come when the people of this country will 
rid themselves of such time worn, ridiculous, and unjustifiable practices and 
opinions. If we must have copies of old masters, let us, at least, commission| 
those to make them whom we know to be capable, and with whom we are ac- 
quainted. There are artists in the United States, and good enough, too, to 
execute what now is done abroad by foreign painters and skillful counterfe it- 
ers. It is useless to give names, they are many and illustrious. Encourage 
and foster the genius we have, and we need not envy that which is gone. 
Our artists, after studying the real masterpieces of the old masters, in for- 
eign galieries, will best be able to enrich us with the inspirations and spirit 
which have inmgportalized the Guidos, Reubens, Titians, Murillos, and Ra- 

Is. 

If, instead of spending their superfluous money on rich, gergeous, and un 
necessary furniture; if, stead of defacing and loading their walls with misera- 
ble engravings, or badly executed portraits, people who can afford it, would 
be convinced that it is better taste and sense to prefer good paintings, busts and 
statues, how much would the education of their children, their own improve- 
ment, and the progress of the intellectual arts be advanced and made effective! 
Private liberality and taste may do something, but public encouragement alone 
can produce substantial, general, and durable results. Every city should possess 
an edifice for the exhibition of works of Art, as in Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia. 

The American artist, if of rior merit, or equal to the foreigner, should 
be generally employed. and well paid for his time and talents ; a place should 
be allowed him to exhibit his works for sale, and the press should always be 
ready to devote some space to notice, some linesto praise. Whilst the gen 
uine and good productions of the old masters should be purchased, and pre- 
served for copy and study, the greater portion of the funds and apprecia- 
tion must be given to the talent of our own day, and, in most cases, of our own 


amiable quality. 

If the government be absolute, this Grand Duke is a greater monarch than 
the Czar. If they have a Constitution, the English parliament is a base coun- 
terfeit compared to their Legislative Assembly ; and so with a battalion of foot, 
and forty dragoons, they talk of continental wars; so with a roomful of their 
petty notorieties—heads of departments, and small secretaries of small lega. 
tions—they fancy they are rivalling the salons of Paris and London. 

Littleness one might pardon, pos even pity : the dwarfs of the social, like 
those of the physical world, are objects of painful curiosity, but the compassion 
becomes contempt, when they affect to be normal, and when they tell you that 
they are the standard size. Such is thecase here ; these people sneer at all 
outside their territory, Hock Higmarmgen. They rave about their influence 
on the great powers of Europe ; Peel cannot alter a tariff, nor Guizot sign a 
treaty, that the stroke is not levelled at them ; and they actually believe that 
half the warlike preparations of real nations are undertakon from covert desi 
against the integrity of their own dominions. So magnificent are all their no- 
tions about government, so vast and all-reaching their legislative ambition, that 
they pay no attention whatever to the actual administration, which is a series 
of blunders that would be farcical, if they were not actually annoying. 

Imagine a series of rectangular streets, at each end opening on a flat country, 
the sides formed of two storied houses of a pale yellow, or a faint blue; the 
pavement grass grown, the flag-way silent ; not an equipage to be seen, nor a 
horseman, save/some unhappy dragoon riding away his ennui at the eost of his 
jcharger’s fore-legs ; a sad-looking school-boy with a knapsack, upon his way 
to school ; a servant maid with a tin bucket of vegetables, returning from the 
market :—nothing else breaks the stillness ; no one is about ; nothing is stir- 
ting ; a heavy tramp of heels, as some solitary soldier treads along in a neigh- 
bouring street, and wakens the echoes ; or the notes of the bell-man proclaim- 
ing a reward for a lost ornament at a ball at the museum ; but as the jewellery 
was brass, and the recompense twelve kreutzers, we won't stop for that. Oh! 
the dreary, heart-wearying monotony of such a scene ! oh, for the laugh of mer- 
ry childhood to break the stillness, or the flitting forms of graceful beauty to 
cut those deep shadows that lie sleeping on the path ; oh! for the neighing 
steed ! the crush of multitudes, the stirring signs of life and manhood to wake 
up this tiresome lethargy into some semblance of vitality ! 

In the shops all is equally torpid. ‘The dark eye of an Israelite peers, in- 
deed, sometimes sharply from behind the hanging draperies of his window, and 
seems to vouch for the pleasure with which he could “ cheat the Christian ;” 
but even he seems to feel his natural instincts tempered by tobacto and the 
place. But hark ! what is this—I hearthe crash of wheels. It is the Grand 
Duke’s equipage !—an old carriage, with two older horses, and the livery is 
scarlet. How rumbling the sound is over the heavy pavement. There goes 
another court carriage—no, it is the samo—i’d know the horses amo 
a thousand ; they have only turned the corner to appear again there suddenly, 
and there they are a third time. Bless his heart for it at all events—the sounds 


country. 


were pleasant though fleeting. Ha! but what is this—whence came this fos- 
of enother world—this chariot of Mount Ararat ! It is the Herr ober Stall 
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Meister von Blumerkahl training six of the Duke’s horses, and though he has! 
a postillion on each, and holds a whip himself, the direction seems by no means 
to be a matter predetermined in. The beasts have a Germanic dignity in their, 
heavy faces, and their club tails tied over the back ; they lift their a with the 
ponderous gravity of burgowasters, and they scornto step together, doubtless 
te assert their individualisms. 

What is the little old man in the spectacles performing these courteous antics’ 
at? ‘To the old lady in the flannel bed-gown at that window yonder : for all 
that yellow indescribable, and the strange poultice-looking envelope of her ne- 
ther jaw, she’s acountess! ‘That is she, a kind of Hoch Deutsch Lady Jersey, 
who sits in high places, and takes the wall of the Free Frau von Donnerstadt. 

Over all this dreary platitude there is an atmosphere of stagnant sewers, 
stale tobacco smoke and sour cabbage. fertilizing the field in its richness, but 
scarcely grateful to the humannose. Such is the external sign of a Herzog- 
liches Residentz ; the life within is even worse. 

lt would be ungenerous to reproach people with poverty, and the habits 
which poverty enforces. Small economies and house thrift are not things to 
sneer at, neither are simple tastes and unostentatious pleasures ; and such are 
the features travellers are so found of attributing to Germany. The country 
has been a stock theme for years past, for tourists to expatiate on in praise of 
primitive simplicity, its unaffected good nature, its cordial hospitality, all height- 
ened by the cultivation of mind and the diffusion of intellectual tastes and plea- 
sures. Now, of all the romances in one volume or three, there never was 
such absurdity as this. The simplicity is mere coarseness ; the good nature, 
vulgarity ; the politeness is pretension suing “in forma pauperis ;” and as for 
the hospitality, it is difficult to characterize, for the same reason that Von Troil 
did not discuss the snakes of Iceland, because *‘ there was none there.” It is 
true there are ceremonial observances without end, forms, and outward shows 
of social intercouse ; but all the state is expended on the vestibule of the tem- 
ple—the worshipper gets no farther. There is plenty of gold leaf over the 
statue, but it is mere clay within. An ill-lighted room, crowded with an ill- 
dressed company, a heavy odour of the kitchen, and a harsh, grating crash of 
rude gutterals, are the ideas that make up a German soiree. This imaginative 

ople discuss nought but caserne and cuisine, how to dress corporals and cut- 
ets : this musical nation has scarcely an amateur performer worth listening to. 
The statesmen are the routine clerks of a dull “ Bureaucratie ;” are either the 
besotted worshippers of absolute monarchy, or the violent partizans of French 
Jacobinism. To give such people the form of constitutional government is to 
— anarchy, and to confer the liberty of the press is to guarantee the right 
of libel. 

It is a country with little to suggest hope, and still less to create esteem. 
Flat, stale, and unprofitable as a residence, dull to live in, and only delightful 


te leave. 
“ KENNST DU DAS LAND,” &c, 
“ Away with all jesting, sit procul ! ye scorners, 
I sing the Land of Tobacco about ! 
Of Gnadige Frauen, and Hoch Wohlgebornen, 
Of Hamels Coteletten, and eke sauer kraut. 
Where even the language can interdict joking, 
Nor gleam of bright fancy can ever arouse 
The brains that are torpid by hourly smoking, 
Or inventing flat phrases to flatter fat Fraus. 
Where men have no higher enjoyment than spitting, 
Or lounging in gardens to sip sour wine ; 
And lady-like pastimes are centered in knitting, 
Or cooking fat messes adapted for swine. 
Where age is like childhood, and childhood old fashion’d, 
Where prosing and twaddle are taken for sense ; 
Where even young manhood 1s never impassion'd, 
And the semblance of pleasantry deemed an effence. 
The fancy-struck maiden—I hope I shan’t kill her, 
By letting such treason escape from my hand ; 
But such is the country of Goethe and Schiller, 
And such are the types of the famed Fatherland.” 


THE BULL ECONOMICAL. 

There is au admirable piece of despotism practised bythe Russian govern 
ment, and that is, to permit no native to pass the frontier of his country with- 
out a special leave, and for a definite period. It may seem, perhaps it is, some- 
what hard, that a man cannot indulge his taste for foreign travel, when his means 
admit of, and his tastes suggest it. The.effect, probably, may be to exclude 
many of those advantages free intercourse and wider views would disseminate. 
But in compensation, there is one overwhelming benefit obtained—Russia is 
not known throughout Europe by its worst specimens ; her men of rank and 
station are not represented by blacklegs, her breeding by vulgarity, and her in- 
fluence by stupid pretension. ‘I'he traveller is, at least, a respectable type of 
his own nation, and not calculated to foster prejudices against the land of his 
birth. How far this concealment has gone to elevate the character of that peo- 

le in the public esteem of European countries is less an inquiry here than the 
fies gratifying task of examining how much the opposite practice has deterior- 
ated the fair fame ef our own nation. 

Up to the peace of 1815, we were little known on the Continent, save by 
the reputation of our armies, and our ministers at Foreign Courts. In the 
short intervals of peace, that broke like sunshine through the clouds of battle, 
an occasional traveller hurried over to Paris, and astonished the shopkeepers, 
by a profusion they never dreamt of ; English wealth and English eccentricity 
were themes that amused the public for a season, but left no unpleasan: traces 
behind them. : 

The peace came, however—the gates were opened—and what a multitude 
flowed in! At first all was curiosity and amazement—the Continent had be- 
come historical through our newspapers : there were galleries to see—battle- 
fields to visit—statues, churches, temples, not to speak of those living types 
with whom we had been contending ia a fierce struggle so long and so ar- 
dently. 

Bends one felt curious to compare his impressions of a forei ple with 
the reality, and to witness some of those strange phenomena of which he heard 
and read so much. This was very natural and excusable. The Continent be- 
came a fair crowded with gazers ; hosts of wandering English formed an au- 
dience throughout every city of France, Italy, and Germany; wherever there 
was anythig strange in cookery, great in art, or curious in antiquity, there 
they‘were in horaes, paying liberally, laughing heartily, enjoying all they saw, 
and by no means sorry to think that England was their home—the land of their, 


birth, as well as of their predilection. ‘ 
So long as sight-seeing lasted, we were no unwelcome visiters, The great, 


difference between home and foreign habitsswas so muchin favour of continent- 
al cheapness, that we seemed liberal when'we really only meant to be fair, and 
were munificent when we intended to be liberal. ‘The wealth of John Bull, and 
his gullibility, were soon assumed as facts, and the natives of foreign cities 
set about exhibiting their monuments and curiosities, at a tariff, founded on the 
pleasant assumption that Bull could and would pay whatever they pleased to 
ask him. The trade prospered ; it was the ** amende honorable” for lost navies 
and colonies, and they certainly pushed it to its utmost limit. Every village 
had its Hotel d’Angleterre, every kitchen could serve a raw beef-steak, every 
cellar had a black draught, denominated port, and native tastes were cultivated 
so universally, that Bull flattered himself into the notion that English influence 
was carrying ail before it, and the Anglo-Saxon was about to take the whole 
world by storm. He might, to be sure, have seen in the shop windows some 
national reminders of his dress and appearance, not altogether so soothing to 
vanity, and he could also have heard at the Vaudeville certain allusions not 
more complimentary ; but as he probably laughed at the one, and but half un- 
derstood the others, his equanimity was never disturbed. Besides, he had come 
abroad for amusement and recreation ; he had determined to be happy, and 
could not be put out of temper by such a trifle as * Les Anglaises pour 
tire.” 

This was the second irruption, and it lasted for years, during which not only 
was each town and city of France investigated, but the Rhine and Switzerland 
explored ; the Alps clambered over ; and some adventurous spirits were kaown 
to have penetrated as*far as Rome. 

Then came the third act of the Drama, to which the public were admitted 
as at half price, and the whole populace of England flocked over in shoals ; 
steam-boats could not land them fast enough; the shores of Ostend, Dieppe, 
and Calais, were a Babel of bad English and worse French. It would seem 
as if a plague was raging at the other side of the Strait, and all were running 
for their lives ; Lords of Parliament, levanters from the Derby, city merchants 
run away, bank clerks, diplomatists and defaulters, widows with marrying 
daughters ; husbands escaping from actions for bigamy ; tourists, duellists, and 
economists, all pell-mell, rushing madly on for that sanctuary which was either 
to screen their iniquities or save their incomes. What a change was here for 
the Continentals! It was no longer the same people they had known, and 
cheated with so much self-satisfaction ; there was a new nation, to the full as 
acute and wide awake as themselves. 

Capt. Miles Mac Shane was keeping out of the way of a coroner's warrant 
on a charge of wilful murder, for a late affair at Chalk Farm, and in precisely 
ses frame of mind to carry out his principles by a second infraction of the same 
aw. 

Sir Benjamin Hawkin had backed the horse, and was in no humour to 
be duped by foreigners out of what he had swindled at home. Mrs. Wytcher- 
ly had tried Cheltenham, and won’t be taken in at Boulogne or Wiesbaden, and 
the M-Guirks, who found Argyleshire expensive, were not likely to commit any 
extravagance in Bruges. France stared, and sacred Germany tried to open her 
eyes and seem astonished. Italy gesticulated and per Baccho'd at this meta- 
morphosis. What had become of honest John Bull, easy, happy-minded, un- 
suspecting, gullible John? Who had converted him into this shrewed calcu- 
lator of small reckonings, this man of little economies, this seeker after a place 
in the « rotonde,” or a lodging * au cinquieme.” 

Up to this moment Eagishnen had been all regarded as a kind of ** Lord 
Hertfords,” travelling with three or four carriages, cooks, valets, doctors, and 
private secretaries to noend. Whence had come this change o’er the spirit of 
their dream !—was it only another trait of English oddity ! and the economy, 
like the profusion, merely a caprice! Such were among the foreign specula- 
mane at this new phase of our nation, nor really was the hypothesis without an 
apology. 

_ What analogy was there between the “ Milor” with his travelling equipments, 
including every luxury that could be heard of, retaining each inn on his jour- 
ney, and paying “ en Prince,” with a half pay captain of the marines higgling 
for a place with a Lohn Kutcher, or bargaining for a blue-legged chicken at the 
corner of a street. 

Possessed with two notions that no experience could shake, no personal 
knowledge could dissipate, the Bull economical went abroad ; one was, that 
the Continent was universally cheaper than England : another, that every fo- 
reigner was an incarnate rogue, and thatin combating their tendency to cheat 
was the only means of effecting the economy in question. 

The falsehood of the first proposition perpetuated the error of the latter. 
The Continent is not cheaper than England, all endeavours to make it so re- 
sult in those mean and miserable practices which render a people despicable 
to the eyes of a foreigner, and denaturalize them in the estimation of their own 
countrymen. In every city of the Continent, population considered, house-rent 
is dearer than at bome—the material of life, wine excepted, certainly not cheap- 
er. To accomplish the economy of the Continent, you must be foreign in your 
food, dress, and habits ; you must breakfast on a cup of coffee, ‘line on a po- 
tage, and sup ona salad, It is true you may go every night to the play, if you 
jconsent to wear one shirt a-week, and you may be presented at court, which is 
a cheap pleasure, and merely costs the fare of afiacre. But in imitating these 
jhabitudes, think what sacrifices Bull must make, and if he follow them not 
through all these straits and difficulties, he cannot expect to live as cheaply 
as his neighbours. This is the struggle that exhausts the resources, and breaks 
the spirits of the Englishman abroad. He knows that M. le Singe, who lives 
next door, has only four thousand francs per annumn pour tout potage, and he 
sees mademoiselle at all the “ balls nobles” of the place, and mademoiselle is 
perfect in her toilette, and monsieur himself wears lacquered boofs and straw- 
coloured gloves on Sundays, and yet he and Mrs. Dowdle can never come out 
in force with half as much more money. Oh! he has given himself a perpe- 
tual heartburn, with drinking sour wine, and eating cabbage, till he resembles 
the Nassau balloon ; but this is not the worst, for his abortive efforts at saving 
have made him ridiculous, while the systematic economies of the natives es- 
cape publicity altogether. 

So much for the “ Bull economical.” ‘The Bull artistic,” and the “ Bull 
fashionable,” are psychologies we reserve for another paper. s 


M. DE TOCQUEVILLE. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

; ‘ocqueville is one of the greatest, perhaps the v atest, of the 
political philosophers of the present day. Alone of all Pig, 2. curso his 
best works will bear a comparison with those of Machiavelli and Bacon. Less 
jcaustic and prey — capa Tacitus, less imaginative and eloquent than Burke, 

e judgment, the discriminating eye, and the just reflection 
immortalized the i wed lish 


he possesses 
have Florentine statesman and the English philospph 
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Born and bred in the midst of the vehement strife of parties in his own coun-|| What gives him fame with futurity is, hi- having boldly resisted general de- | j 
try, placed midway, as it were, between the ruins of feudal and the reconstruc- |lusions, and violently, and to the great vexation of his contemporaries, first de- 
tion of modern society in France, he has surveyed the contest with an impartial | monstrated — on of many of their opinions, which subsequent 

ze. ||experience has shewn to be false. 

He has brought to the examination of republican institutions in the United| ‘‘ Present and future time,” says Sir Joshua Reynolds, “ are rivals ; he who 
States, the eye of calm reason, ard the powers of philosophic reflection. The | pays his court to the one, must lay his account with being discountenanced by 
war cries, the illusions, the associations of neither party have been able to dis- |the other.” 
turb his steady mind. Though a man of rank, descended, 2s his name indicates| We argue the more favorably for M. De Tocqueville’s lasting fame, from 
of an ancient family, he is not bigoted in favor of the old regime ; though be- | his being no longer quoted by party writers on either side of the questions which 
longing to a profession where strenuous efforts can alone ensure success, he is |divide society. 
not blind to the dangers of a new order of things. | M. De Tocqueville calls the history he has recently published, and which 

‘The fondal ages with their dignified manners, glorious episodes, and the heart = Se oh this article—A Philosophic History of the Reign of fobt 
stirring recollections are not lost upon him, but they have not closed his eyes “p e regret the title : we have an instinctive aversion to soi-disant phi- 
to the numerous evils, which they Snaaahe in their Sale. Modern times, with losophic histories. Those that really are so, invariably shun the name. Rob- 
their — activity, vast achievements, and boundless anticipations, have pro-| ertson in his first volume of Charles V.; Guizot in his “Civilization Euro- 
duced their full effect on his thoughtful mind ; but they have not rendered him’ |peenne ,” Sismondi in his “ Essais sur les Sciences Sociales,” and the last vol- 
insensible to the perils with which they are fraught. He is a Burke without his|/ume of his « Republiques Italiennes,” have carried the philosophy of history to 
im. te his of them thought of calling their immo 

Ml. it is well known, is a firm believer in the progress of ‘ . : 
society to a general system of equality and popular government. He thicks that| Schlegel has written an admirable book not improperly called “ the Philoso- 
for better or for worse this tendency is inevitable ; that all efforts to resist it! phy of History ;” but it avowedly is not a history, but a review of the general 
are vain, and that true wisdom consists in accommodating ourselves to the new conclusions which seem deducible from it. Bossuet entitled his celebrated work 
order of things, and making the transition with as little confusion and individu-| |‘ Histoire Universelle,” without a word of philosophy. In truth, philosophy, 

merica he considers as the type of what Europe is to become ; thou e |must be, the narrative of human events. Not but what the nobles mos 
has grievous misgivings as to the final result of or a prostration of the great |important lessons of philosophy may and should be deduced from history ; but 
interests of society as has there taken place, and too well read a scholar not to they should be deduced, not made the main object of the work, 
know that it was in the institutions of the Byzantine empire that a similar lev-|| The reason is obvious: history is addressed to the great body of mankind ; 
elling resulted in ancient times. But being taus a devout believer, if not in the |to most of whom, narrative of event, if told in an agreeable manner, may be 
doctrine of perfectability, at least in that of ceaseless progress towards democ-| made an object of interest ; but to not one in twenty of whom general or philo- 
racy, his opinions are of the highest value when he pourtrays the perils with| |sephic conclusions can be a matter of the smallest concern. History, in truth, 
e of all the moderns, he e public attention u e real dan- g scenes,—pain e represen of i 
ger of purely republican institutions ; he first has discerned i hole workings: events. ai 
in America, where it is that the lasting peril is to be apprehended. Passing| Even to the few who are gifted by nature with abstract thought, it is often 
by the bloodshed, suffering, and confiscations with which the transition from |hazardous to push matters to a conclusion too openly. Lingard evinced the A 
aristocratic ascendency to democratic power is necessarily attended, he has ex- |profound knowledge of the human heart by which the Church of Rome has ev- af 
amined with a scrutinizing eye the practical working of the latter system in the jer been distingnished, when, in his skillful narrative he concealed the Roman 
United States, where it had been long established and was in pacific undisputed |Catholic in the facts which he brought forward. 
or | It — self the side of truth. No conclusions are so 
e has demonstrated that in such circumstances, it is not the weakness) |ily embraced, as those which the reader flatters himself he himself has a 
= - — of the ruling pownr in the state which is the great danger, and large foyes in a yar ite famous images which were withheld from "4 

t the many headed despot, acting by means ofa subservient press and servile |funeral of Junia, they are only the more present to the mind that they are wi 
juries speedily becomes as formidable to real freedom as ever ‘Waeses sultaun | drawn from the =~ 7 
with his despotic power and armed guards has proved. || Perhaps M.De Tocqueville meant, by prefixing this title to his work, to pre- 
: The works of this very eminent writer, however, are by nc means of equal |pare his readers for what they were to expect. He does not aim at making an 
merit. The last two volumes of his “ Democratie en Amerique” are much in- |interesting narrative. Though possessed, as the extracts we shall give will 

} ] e ske out with a master , when fresh from the ob- |to st uence, it is not his object to render his work attr: b 
the practical workings of democratic institutions, when in of Had it been so, he would have chosen a = 
y m all the impediments which, it was alleged, concealed or thwarted |ject ; he would have selected the glories of Louis X[V which preced e dis- ‘ 
their in the old world. He dileniated of the republican the ; the giles of the empire which followed it. His q 
principles in a new state, without a heredi nobility, established church, or |of mind is not dramatic: he is neither tic in his imagination, nor pictorial in 

previous misgovernment ; surrounded by of exceeding fertility, | his descrip tion. q 
with all the powers of European knowledge to bring them into cultivation, and} Considering the close connection between these arts and history, these are y 
all the energy of the Anglo Saxon race to carry out the mission of Japhet—to |very great dificiencies, and must ever prevent his work from taking its place be- 


AW 


replenish the earth and subdue it. side the masterpieces in this department of literature. It will not bear a com- ql 
The world has never seen, probably the world will never again see, the dem- |parison with the dramatic story of Livy, the caustic nerve of Sallust, the pro- 4 

ocratic principle launched into activity under such favorable circumstances, and) found observation of Tacitus, or the pictorial page of Gibbon. But regarded ' 

when its practical effect for good or for evil, could with so much accuracy and |/as a picture of the moral causes working in society, anterior to a great and : 


certainty be discerned. The study and delineation of such an experiment, in memorable convulsion, it is entitled to the highest praise, and will ever be 
such circumstances, and on such a scale, by a competent observer, must have |viewed as a most valuable preliminary volume to the most impertant period of 


been an object of the highest interest at any time ; but what must it be when | European history. 
that observer is a man of the capacity and judgment of M. De Tocqueville? || M. De Tocqueville possesses oe most important quality in addition to his : 
The later volumes of the same work, however, have dipped into more doubt- jcalm judgment and discriminating sagacity. His moral and religious principles a 


ful matters and have brought forward more questionable opinions. The inquis- jare not only unexceptionable, but they are founded on the soundest and most 
itive mind, and philosophic turn, and deep reflection of the author, indeed, are jenlightened basis. Humane without being sentimental—moral but not unchar- 
every where conspicuous ; but his opinions do not equally as in the first two’ |itable—religious but not fanatical—he surveys society, its actors, and its crimes, 
volumes bear the signet mark of truth stamped upon them. They are more |with the eye of enlightened philanthropy, experienced reason, and Christian q 
speculative and fanciful ; founded rather on contemplation of future, than ob-||charity. He is neither a fierce, imperious bigot like Bossuet, nor 4 
servation of present effects. relentless theologian like D'Aubigne, nor a scoffing infidel like Vol- ‘ 

When De Tocqueville painted the unrestrained workings of democracy on |taire. Deeply impressed with the vital importance of religion to the temporal 
political thought and parties, as he saw it around him in the course of his resi-||and evernal welfare of mankind, he is yet enligiitened enough to see that all 
dence in America, he drew a picture which all, in circumstances at all similar,| systems of religious belief have much to recommend them, and rejects the mon- 
must at once have recognised as trustworthy, because it was only an extension) |strous doctrine that salvation can only be obtained by the members of any par- 
of what they had witnessed in their own vicinity. But when he extended these ||ticular sect. He sees much good in all religions ; much evil in many of their iy 
effects so far as he has done in his later volumes, to manners, opinions, habits, supporters. He isa Roman Catholic ; but he is the first to condemn the if 
and the intercourse of the sexes, the attempt seems overstrained. ‘The theory, frightful injustice of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes ; he does not doom 
beyond all question just to a certain point, was pushed too far. M. De Tocque |the whole members of the Church of England to damnation, as so many of our 
ville’s great reputation, accordingly, has been somewhat impaired by the pub- |zealous sectarians do the adherents the Church of Rome. 
lication of his last two volumes on democracy in America ; and it is to the first| It is a remarkable and most consolatory circumstance, that these just and 
two that the philosophic student most frequently recurs for light on the practi-|/enlightened views on the subject of religion, and its benefieial influence on 
cal workings of the popular system. society, are now entertained by all the deepest thinkers and most brilliant fi 

Perhaps, too, there is another, and still more cogent reason, why the reputa. vriters in France. There is not an intellect which rises to a certain level a 
tion of this, ogy or) has not continued so zeneral as it at first was. This |now in that country—not a name which willbe known a hundred years hence, . 
is his impartiality, th the great parties which divide the world turned to his |which is not thoroughly Christian in its principles. That, at least, is one 
work on its first appearance with avidity, in the hope of discovering something) |blessing which has resulted from the Revolution. Chateaubriand, Guizot, . 
favorable to their respective views. Neither were disappointed. Both found |Lamartine, Vilmain, De Tocqueville, Michelet, Sismondi, Amadee Thierry, g 
numerous facts and observations of the very highest importance, and having a |Beranger, Barante, belong to this bright band. When such men, differing so | 
material — on the points between them. Enchanted with the discovery, |widely in every other respect, are leagued together in defence of Christianity, 

an lo 


each raised Pan ; and in the midst of a chorus of praise from liberals and |we may regard as a passing evil whatever profligacy the works of Victor Hugo, | 
conservatives, M. De Tocqueville took his place as the first political philosopher, |Eugene Sue, and Sand, pour forth upen the Parisian world‘and middle classes q 
of the age. throughout France. They, no doubt, indicate clearly enough the state of gen- 


Bat in process of time both discovered something in his opinions which they |eral opinion at thistime. But what then! Their great compeers, the giants #- 
would rather had been omitted. The popular party were displeased at seeing [of thought, foreshadow what it wili be. The profligate novels, licentious , 
it proved that the great and middle classes of society could establish a des-||drama, and irreligious opinions of the middle class now in France, are the re- 
potism as complete, and more irresistable than any sultaun of Asia : the aris-||sult of the infidelity and wickedness which produced the Revolution. The 
tocratic at finding the opinion of the author not disguised that the tendency to |opinions of the great men who have succeeded the school of the Encyclopedie, gy 
democracy was irresistable, and that, for good or for evil it had irrevocably set |who have been taught by the suffering it produced, will form the character ot t 
in upon human affairs. But present celebrity is seldom a test of future fame ; |@ future generation. Public opinion, of which we hear so much, is never any 
in matters of thought and reflection, scarcely ever so. What makes a didactic||thing else than the re-echo of the thoughts of afew great men half a century 


ferior level. The great never adopt, they only originate. Their chief efforts 
are always made in opposition to the prevailing opinions by which they are sur- 


of his readers in the main, and the tracing then out to some consequences as 


author popular at the moment is, the coincidence of his opinions with those||before. It takes that time for ideas to flow down from the elevated to the in- 
yet new to them. 
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rounded. Thence it is that a powerful mind is always 
in the minority on any subject which excites general attention. 

The reign of Louis XV. is peculiarly favourable for a writer ssed of 
the philosophic mind, calm judgment, and contemplative turnof Mr. de Toc- 
gueville. It was then that the many causes which occurred to produce the 
ixevolution were brought to maturity. We say brought to maturity : for, great 


uneasy when it is not brilliant for their talent or renowned for their vices. At these suppers the 
| shoicest viands, the finest wines, exhilarated the guests; all the disorders and 


‘scandal of the court and the city were passed in review. They drank, they 
became intoxicated ; the conversation became licentious ; impieties of every 
sort issued from every mouth. At last, fatigued with satiety, the party was 
broken up: those whe could walk retired to rest ; the others were carried to 


as were the corruptions, enormous the profligacy of that reign, and of the re- ‘bed ;—and the next evening a similar scene was renewed.” 


ney which preceded it, it would be absurd to suppose that it was during them 


It may be conceived what an effect manners such as these pervading the 


= that the causes which produced the terrible convulsion began to operate. head of a court, already sufficiently inclined to excitement and gratification, 


They were only brought to maturitysbut the catastrophe undoubtedly was 
accelerated by the vices that succeeded the reignof Louis XIV., not so much | 
by the evils they inflicted on the people, as by the corruption which they spread 
among the defenders of the throne. They paralysed the nobility by the fatal 


must have had upon the general tone of morals among the higher ranks. M. 
Tocqueville portrays it in strong colours, bat not stronger we believe than 
the truth :— 

“The disorders of its head spread to all the branches of the royal family. 


gangrene of individual selfishness ; they prostrated thought by diverting it al- ‘There was not a princess who had not her lover—not a prince who had not his 


most entirely to wicked and licentious purposes. 


Intellect, instead of being | 
the guardian of order, the protector of religion, the supporter of morality, became, nobles. 


mistresses. This system soon descended from the palace to the hotels of the 
Conjugal fidelity was considered as a prejudice, fit only to be the sub- 


their most fatal enemy ; for its powers—and they were gigantic in that age— ject of ridicule. Aduitery became the fashion, intemperance a path to distine- 


were all devoted to the spread of infidelity, the ridicule of virtue,the fomen- 
ting of passion. It is in this debauchery of the public mind by the example, 
of royal and noble profligacy, and the power of vigorous and perverted talent, 
that the real causes of the Revolution are to be found. ‘The working classes 
of themselves can never overturn a state—if they could, England would have 
been revolutionised in 1832. They may make a Jacquerie, but they cannot) 
make a revolution. They may rear up aJack Cade, a Wat Tyler, oraJ ac-) 
ques Bonhomme, but they will never produce a Robespierre or a Cromwell. 
It is the coincidence of general evils that make all the people feel sore, with 
corrupted manners, and licentiousor selfish writers who make their lea:lers 
think wrong, which can alone overturn society. The first furnishes the private 
soldier, the last the officers to the army of revolution; or, what is the same 
thing, they withdraw them from that of religion and order. 

he latter years of Louis XV. were so completely sunk in shameless de- 
baucheries, the glory of France had been so long tarnished by the wretched 
choice which his mistresses had made of ministers to rule the state and gen- 
erals to lead the armies, that the world nas not unnaturally come to entertain 
an opinion in many respects exaggerated or erroneous, of his character. He 
had many good points ; at first he was an unexceptionable sovereign. Though 
bred up in the licentious school of the Regent Orleans, he led in the outset a 
comparatively blameless life. The universal grief which seized the nation 
when he lay at the point of death at Metz, in 1744, proves to what extent he) 
had then won the hearts of his subjects. His person was fine and well-pro- 
portioned ; his manners were grace personified ; he possessed considerable 
penetration when his native indolence would permit him to attend to public af- 
fairs ; and he was not destitute, like his predecessor Charles VI., when roused 
by necessity, or the entreaties of a high-minded and generous mistress, of no- 
ble and heroic qualities. His conduct at Fontenoy, and during the few occa. 
sions whenhe made war in person, in company with Marshal Saxe, sufficiently 
proved this. Nay, what is still more extraordinary, he was at first a model of 
conjugal fidelity. Though married at nineteen to his Queen, Marie Leczinska, 
daughter of the king of Poland, who was six years older than himself, and pos. 
sessed of no remarkable personal attractions, he resisted for long all the arts) | 
of ladies of the court, whowere vieing with each other for his homage, say- 
ing constantly to those who urged the beauty of any one upon him, * the 
Queen is handsomer.” 

The queen had already borne him nine children, before a suspicion even of 
his infidelities came to be entertained; and he was led into them at first, 
rather by the efforts of those around him than his own inclination. So timid 
was his disposition in these respects in early years—so strong the religious 
scruples to which throughout life he continued subject, that on the first occa- 
sion on which he obtained an interview with his future mistress, Madame de 
Chateauroux, the visit passed over without the desired result, and on the se 
cond his valet had, literally speaking, to throw him into her arms. “ C’est le 
premier pas qui coute.” He became less scrupulous in subsequent years. 

Of the Regent Orleans, who succeeded Louis XIV. in the government, and 
preceded Louis XV. in its abuse, M. de ‘Tocqueville gives the following master- 
ly character :— 

«‘ Nature had bestowed on the Duke of Orleans all those gifts which usual- 
ly captivate mankind. His physiognomy was agreeable and prepossessing : to 
a natural eloquence he joined uncommon sweetness of manner. Brave, full 
of liveliness, his penetration was never at fault, and his abilities would have 
procured for him distinction at the head of councils or armies. Those who 


\period, continued through that which foilowed it. 


tion—the seduction of woman was deemed the great object of life, and con- 
quests in that line were sought as the highest glory ; minds absorbed in the 
frivolous pursuits of a man a bonnes fortunes, became incapable of attention to 
serious affairs. When a young woman appeared in the world, no inquiries 
were made as to the union which prevailed in her establishment, the sole point 
was what lover they were to give her. The men with pretensions in that line, 
the corrupted women, entered into a league to plunge her into crime ; and iu 
that abominable lottery, they fixed beforehand on the person to whom she was 
to fall. The example of the Duchess de Berri obtained many imitators. Some- 
times devotion was mingled with debauchery, as if a feeble struggle was still 


kept up between the recollections of the past and the seductions of the pre- 


sent. Women of gallantry, ambitious debauchees, passed from their orgies to 
the cloister; and the abstinence of penitence furnished some respite to the 
pleasure of the world and the agitations of politics. Such was the society of 
the great world, under the regency. The impulse given to vice during that 
either the good example 
ates by Louis XV. during the first years of his youth, nor the grave habits of 
ardinal de Fleury, could avail as a barrier to the inundation. It only abated 
something of its audacity ; more veiled, it excited less public scandal.” 

It is impossible that in any country, but most o fall in a monarchical and an 
aristocratic one, such manners can exist in the higher ranks, without induci 
a total depravity of general thought, and perversion of the power of mind. 
Talent, often the most venal of vena! things, follows in the wake of corrup- 
tion. Covetous of gain, thirsting for patronage, it fans, instead of lowering, 
the passiuns by which all hope to profit. Whenever prevailing vices have set 
in upon a nation, be they such as spring from a monarchical, an aristocratic, or 
democratic regime, and the great majority of its abilities willdo nothing but en- 
courage excesses, because it is there alone they can gain profit. A few great and 
generous minds will probably set themselves to resist the torrent, and they may 
produce a great effect upon a future age ; but in their own they are almost 
sure to meet with nothing but ridicule, abuse, and neglect. We see this de- 
plorable subservience of talent, even of a very high cast, to the taste of the 
majority holding preferment in their hands, around us in Great Britain at this 
time ; and the same evil was experienced in an equal degree in France during 
the reign of Louis XV. and his virtuous but ill-fated successor. 

“The reign,” says Tocqueville, * of Louis XIV. finished: that of Louis 
XV.commenced. During its course we shall see everything change: of old 
forms there will remain only the shadow. Never was alteration more complete 
among mankind.” 

‘€In lieu of lofty thoughts, and their serious expression, will appear a ste- 
rile futility. An incurable frivolity will get possession of the high society, 
and come entirely to direct thought. Licentiousness of language will ac- 
company wicked manners, and lend a seduction the more to vice. Libertin- 
ism becomes the fashion. Impiety a /a mode, miserable vanities, will sup- 
plant a noble pride to achieve a reputation in letters: it will become neces- 
sary to raise a doubt, wherever truth has been admitted. Amidst the din 
of feasts and the music of the ball-room, they will sap the foundations of 
religion, morality, and society. They will call themselves philanthropic, 
they will declaim on humanity—at the very moment that they are tuking 
from the people the consolations which render supportable the miseries of 
life, and the religious curb which suspends wrath and restrains vengeance. 
It is thus, also, that they will obtain the envie? title of philosophy, and 
merit the protection of the great ; for they, too, will desire the reputation of 
Esprits forts. All will give way together. In war, no more great generals. 


were about his person became attached to him, because they found him ami. 
able and mdulgent. They lamented his faults, without ceasing to love him, 
earried away by the graces of his character and amiability of his manners,| 
which recalled, they said, those of his grandfather, Henry [V. He had the 
fortune, rare in princes, to preserve his friends to the hour of his death 

e readily forgave offences and pardoned injuries. But the mind endowed 
with so many amiable qualities was destitute of that which can alone develope 
or turn them to good account—he had no force of character. Without the 
energy which prompte crime, he was equally without that which leads to vir- 
tue. Alter having lost his first preceptor, his ill fortune placed him in the 
hands of Dubois, the most corrupt of men. This Dubois, the son of an apo- 
thecary of Brives-la-Gaillarde, founded his hopes of fortune on the entire de- 
moralisation of the prince committed to his care. Inspired by the genius of 
vice, he divined and encouraged the vices of others, and above all of his mast- 
er. He taught him to believe that virtue is but a mask worn by hypocrisy, a 
chimera on which no one can rely in the business of life; that religion is a 
political invention, of use only to the lower people ; that all men are cheats 
and deceivers, and pretended rectitude a mere cover for intended villany. 
Madame, the mother of the Regent, early discovered the character of this de- 
testable man. ‘My son,’ said she, ‘I desire nothing but the good of the state 
and your glory : | ask but one thing for your safety, and I demard your word 
and honour for it—it is never to employ that scoundrel the Abbe Dubois—the 
greatest miscreant on the earth : who would at any time sacrifice the state and 
you to the slightest interest of his own.’ The Dake of Orleans gave his word 
accordingly, but he was not long of breaking it. Shortly after, made Da- 
boise a councillorzof state. ‘The debaucheries into which that man impelled 
him soon beeame an indispensable distraction fur that soft and enervated mind, 
to which the ennui of a court was insupportable. He loved its scandal and 
rumors—even the report of incest was ot displeasing tohim. Every evening, 
he assembled his rowes, his mistresses, some danseuses from the Opera, often 
his daughter the Duchess de Berri,* and some persons of obscure birth, but 


+ The Duchess de Berri was an apt scholar in the lessons which her father 


The pulpit will no longer resuund with the illustrious orators, whose words 
seemed to descend from divine inspiration. Statesmen will be without eleva- 
tion : instead of able men, mere intriguers: the influence of talent will be re- 
placed by the influence of coteries. Business will be treated of in boudoirs, 
and decided according to the caprice of abandoned women. They will dis- 
pose of administrations, lower politics to the level of their own minds, and 
even ecclesiastical dignities will depend on their patronage. Asa consequence 
of that general debasement, an unmeasured disdain will arise in the inferior 
classes of all that is great in the state. Doubt will be applauded, and it will 
extend to the power of the king, the noblesse, and the clergy. The spirit of 
investigation and analysis will replace the flights of the imagination. Men 
will sound the depths of that power which they have ceased to regard with re- 
spect. The authorities of the earth will not be sufficiently respected to make 
men look up to them—they must bring them down to their own level, and 
look below them. A terrible reaction wil! arise—the result of old raacours to 
which general feeling will no longer oppose any barrier... On all sides will 
spring up the ideas of liberty and mdependence. Meanwhile the redoubtable 
progress of a revolution, which is advancing, will escape the observation of 
those whom it is to swallow up ; for the frivolity of their lives, and the yacan- 


cy of their thoughts, will have deprived them of all foresight.” 


The courage with which the French chureh frequently denounced the vices 
and corruptions in high places with which it was surrounded, has always been 


one of the most honorable features of its glorious annals. Massillon, in the 


corrupted days of the regency, was not behind Bourdaloue and Bossuet and 
Fenelon, in the time of Louis XIV., in the discharge of this noble duty :— 

** When Massillon ascended the pulpit to instract the young king, he threat- 
ened with the wrath of God the great on the earth, who violated his com- 
mandments, and the Regent manifested no displeasure : conscience had pal- 


present the Judgment of Paris. The Princess played the part of Venus; two 
of the Regent’s mistresses those of Minerva and Juno. The three Goddesses 
appeared in the costume in which those in the tale displayed themselves to the son 


taught her. One evening, after copious libations, a fancy seized them to el 


of Priam.”’ Des Vol. i, page 26—note. 
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sied his mind. Never had religion been more sublime,—never did she appeat | 
clothed in more magnificent language. ‘To the profound corruption of the 
court, the preachers opposed the example of the little and the weak ; to their 


ide, the virtue of the poor, and its omnipotence in the —_ of God. «If 


rovidence permits,’ said he, ‘ the elevation of some unworthy characters, it 


is that they may be rendered useful to others. All power comes from God,|| 


and is established only for the use of man. The great would be useless on the 
earth if they were not surrounded by the poor and the indigent ; they owe 
their elevation to the public necessities ; and, so far are the people from being: 
made for them, it is they who are made for the people. It 1s the people who 
give the great the right which they have to approach the throne ; and it is for 
the people that the throne itself has been raised, In a word, the great and 
the princes are but, as it were, the men of the people ; thence it is that the 
prosperity of the great and their ministers, and of the sovereigns who have 
been the oppressors of the people, has never brought any thing but shame, ig- 
nominy, and maledictions to their descendants. We have seen issue from that, 
stem of iniquity the shameless shoots which have been the disgrace of their 
name and of their age. The Lord has breathed upon the heaps of their ill- 
gotten riches ; he has dispersed them as the dust: if he yet leaves on the 
earth the remnants of their race, it is that they may remain an eternal monu- 
ment of his vengeance. 

««« The glory of a conqueror will be always stained with blood :—He passes 
like a torrent over the earth, only to devastate it, and not as a majestic river, 
which brings joy and abundance. The remembrance of his reign will recall, 
only the recollection of the evils he has inflicted on humanity. The people 
suffer always from the vices of their sovereign. Whatever exaggerates au- 
thority, vilifies or degrades it ; princes. ruied by their passions, are always 
pernicious and bizarre masters. Government has no longer a ruler when its! 
head has none. 

«« «The Lord has ever blown on the haughty races and whithered their roots.| 
The prosperity of the impious has never passed to their descendants. ‘Ihrones 
themselves, and royal succession have failed, to effeminate and worthless) 
princes ; and the history of the crimes and excess of the great is, at the same 
time. the history of their misfortunes and of their fall. 

‘* ¢ Princes and sovereigns cannot be great but in rendering themselves use- 
ful to the people—in bringing them, like Jesus Christ, abundance and peace. 
Tee liberty which princes owe to their people, is the liberty of the laws. You 
know only God above you, it is true; but the laws should have an authority 
even superior to yourselves. 

«A great man—a prince—is not born for himself alone. He owes him- 
self to his subjects, The people, in elevating him. have entrusted him with 

wer and authority, and have reserved to themselves, in exchange, his care, 

is time, his vigilance. He is a superintendant whom they have placed at, 
their head to protect and defend them. It is the people who, by the order of 
God, have made them what they are.—Yes, Sire! It is the choice of the na- 
tion which has put the sceptre in the hand of your ancestors. It is it which 
proclaimed tlem sovereigns. The kingdom came in time to be considered, 
as the inheritance of their successors ; but they owed it at first to the free 
cunsent of their subjects, and it was the public suffrages which, in the begin-| 
ning, attached that right and that prerogative to their birth. In a word, as 
their prerogative first flowed from ourselves, so kings should make no use of 
their power but for us.’ ” 

Such was the eloquent and intrepid language in which Massillon addressed 
the Regent Orleans and Louis XV., in the plenitude of their power, in the 
chapel-royal at Versailles. It was a minister of the established church, be it 
recollected, who thundered in these unmeasured terms to the prince who held 
in his hands the whole patronage of the church of France. We should like) 
to see a preacher of the Free and popular dissenting establishments of Great, 
Britain or America thunder in equally intrepid strains on the sins which most! 
easily beset the congregations upon whom their elevation and fortune de- 


pend. 


THE TWO HOMES. 

A STORY FOR WIVES. 

Our story begins—as most other stories terminate—with a wedding. And 
yet how often is marriage but the entrance-gate of life, when the romantic girl 
must inevitably merge into the thinking and acting woman, and she who has 
hitherto lived within herself and to herself, must learn to live for another. She 
steps from the altar into a new existence, requiring new energies and new, 
feelings ; she enters on a path as yet untried, in which there is much to be) 
overcome, and in which she has need of all help from her own heart and iad 


Heaven. 

Mr. Stratford, the rich banker, gave away at the marri altar, on the same 
day, his only daughter and his niece. ‘I’he fortunate Selleetane who won the 
former was Sir Francis Lester, a baronet of ancient and honourable family. 
The husband of the latter was of lower standing in society —plain Henry Wol-| 
ferstan, Esq. a gentleman whose worldly wealth consisted in that often vision-| 
ary income, a‘ small independence,’ added to an office under government which 
yielded a few hundreds per annuum. These were the two who carried away in 
triumph the beautiful heiress and the graceful but portionless niece of Mr. 
Stratford. 

With the usual A pril tears, the two young brides departed. A state car- 
riage-ard-four conveyed Sir Francis and Lady Lester to the hall of a noble re- 
lative ; while the humbler railway whirled Henry and Eunice Wolfersian to 
the antique country mansion, where a new mother and sisters awaited the or-, 
phan. And thus passed the honeymoun of both cousins, different, and yet 
thesame ; for in the lordly abode, and in the comfortable dwelling of an Eng- 
lish squire, was alik@ the sunshine of first, young, happy love. 

In a few weeks the two couplescame home. How sweet the word sounded, 
‘our home !’ What a sunny vista of coming years does it open to the view, 
of joys to be shared together, and cares divided—that seem, when thus, 
lightened, no burden at all. 

Sir Francis Lester forgot his dignity in his happiness as he lifted his young 
wife from her downy-cushioned equipage, and led a through a lane of smiling, 
bowing, white-ribboned domestics, up the noble staircase of his splendid house’ 
in Square. Hand inhandthe happy pair wandered through the mag- 
nificent rooms, in which taste refined and increased the luxuries of wealth. 
Emily was never weary of admiring, and her husband only looked in her eyes, 
for his delight and reward. At last, exhausted with her pleasure, Lady Lester 
threw herself on adamask couch. +1 can do no more to-day; I am quite 
wearied.’ 

* Wearied of home—of me—of what !’ said Sir Francis smiling. 

* No, no,’ answered the bride, looking proudly at her husband, and playing, 
with his jewelled fingers ; + only wearied with being so happy.’ 
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| ‘ T hope you may always have that excuse, dearest. But now we miuet not 
give way to laziness : my mother is coming to-night, you know ; and { want 
my Emily to be brilliant and beautiful—more than usual, if possible.’ 
‘ Indeed I do not care : all the mothers in the world would not induce me to 
rise and have the fatigue of dressing and dining in state to night.’ 

Sir Francis looked annoyed ; but he had been married too short a time to 
do more than look. ‘ As you will, Emily ; * but I wished——’ 
| There was something in his tone that made the wife look up. She saw the 
expression, and repented. ‘ You wished—and [ will do anything you wish, 
now and aiways,’ whispered her beautiful lips in his ear, and the shadow was 
'gone from between the two—swept away by the touch of love. 


| Halfa mile from the abode of Sir Francis Lester was the home ot Mr. 
and Mrs. Wolferstan. It was one of those pleasant houses that a genera- 
tion now past used to erect in the suburbs of London. White, modern- 
built terraces and formal squares have risen up around, but the old houses 
still remain here and there, with their barrier of trees, or low privet hedges, 
‘against the dusty road ; their Jittle gardens and brown walls covered with 
ivy, or woodbine, or thick-leaved vines. To one of these pretty dwellings 
Henry Wolferstan aes home his bride. 

Jt was an evening in September, chilly enough to make a fire welcome, 
when Henry and Eunice sat for the first time by their own hearth together. 
The ruddy firelight gleamed on the young wife’s face as she presided at the 
tea-table ; while her husband, resting at his ease in anarm-chair, watched 
with his affectionate eyes every movement of the delicate little hand that 
flitted about in matronly dignity. How happy they were! After all the 
trials of a love whose course had been often ruffled by worldly cares and 
hindrances, to find themselves at last in a still haven—a happy, wedded 
home! Eunice looked round the cheerful room; the books, the well- 


‘chosen prints, silent, beautiful companions, which they both loved so 


much ; and the open pianoforte—all seemed to speak of future comfort and 
happiness, And then she saw beside her the face that had been for years 
the sunshine of her life, and knew that he was her husband; that they 
would never be parted more; that the love between them would be as an 
ever-living fountain, daily springing up anew to freshen and brighten their 
‘united life. All this came upon the full heart of the young wife, and she 
fairly burst into tears. Happy, blessed tears they were, quickly kissed 
away, and changed into smiles! 

Many and many a time in after-years did the young couple call to mind 
that first happy evening in their own home—how they looked over their 
treasures, their household gods! and Eunice touched her new piano, and 
sang; but her voice trembled; so at last they came and sat by the fireside 
—like John Anderson and his spouse, as Henry laughingly said—and built 
castles in the air; the jests always ended in seriousness, for they were too 
happy to be very mirthful. 

Time glides away fast enough with every one, and most of all with those 
whose life is untroubled. Eunice had been married six months before she 
began to think how long it was since she had resigned her hand into Hen- 
ry’s loving keeping. Yet short as the time seemed, it was sufficient to make 
the former life of both appear like a dream. They had already settled down 
into a calm, sedate married pair. Sometimes people jested with them up- 
on restricted freedom and marriage fetters; but Henry Wolferstan only 
laughed—he was ever of a merry mood—and asked if any man or woman, 
single or not, could ever truly say they had their diberty. And in good 
truth it is well it should be so; for such liberty would be a sore burden 
sometimes, 

Mrs. Wolferstan still kept up her intercourse with her cousin, for Emi- 
ly was of too generous a disposition to make the difference in station a bar 
to such old friendship. Still there was in the world’s eye a distinction be- 
tween the wife of a rich baronet and of a gentleman of limited income ; and, 
still more than this, there was the difference of habits, thoughts, feelings, 
which the position of the two cousins naturally brought about; so that, if 
the intercourse of the two wives gradually narrowed, it was not very’sur- 
prising. Eunice never returned from the square, which breathed the very 
atmosphere of gaity and splendour, without feeling a sense of relief on en- 
tering the quiet precincts of her own home. 

One day she came earlier than usual to visit Lady Lester, whom she found 
still in her dressing room. Emily lay seemingly half asleep; but when 
Eunice drew aside the rose-coloured curtains, and let in the warm noon 
sunshine, she saw the pale face and swollen eyes that were beneath the 
rich lace cap. Before she had time to speak, Lady Lester observed, ‘Well, 
Eunice, my husband and I have had our first quarrel.’ 

* | am sorry—truly sorry. And Sir Francis——’ 

* Do not speak of him : he is proud, unkind, obstinate.’ 

‘ Hush,’ said Eunice laying her finger on Emily’s lips ; * you must not speak 
thus—not even to your cousin.’ 

* I will tell you—I must not be contradicted,’ answered the young beauty res- 
jolutely. 

And Mrs. Wolferstan thought that to listen perhaps would be the wisest 
course, though she knew the evil of such confidences in general. 

I donot see half enough of my husband,’ continued Emily. ‘ He is always 
going out—not with me, but alone, or with that disagreeable mother of his, 
whom I hate to see in my house ; yet she makes it like her own, and I am 
‘thought nobody,— I, the wife of Sir Francis! 1 entreated him, this morning, 
not to ask herso much, to Jet her leave us alone together, and that he would 
stay at home a little more. But he was very angry, not passionate, for that he 
never is—I often wish he were—it would be better than his cold formal manner 
when he is displeased.’ 

* Was that all ?’ asked Eunice. 

‘Not quite. I told him he ought not to leave me so much—that I would 
aot suffer it. And he answered in this quiet way, ** When Lady Lester 
makes her society not quite so dull, it will have more charms for her hus- 
band.” And so he went away. I will make him repent it, though,’ said 


Emily, while the hot flush mounted on her brow. Eunice saw at oncethat 


it was no time for even gentle reproofs, and besides, Emily was not all in 
the wrong; there was much to be laid to the charge of her husband also. 
Scarcely had Mrs, Wolferstan succeeded in calming her friend, and just as 
she was beginning to think how she might best frame salutary but tender 
advice, the mother-in-law ef Lady Lester entered. . 

The hasty greeting between the wife and mother of Sir Francis showed 
mutual dislike. Eunice contrasted the tall, harsh-voiced, frigid lady betore 
her with the gentle woman who was Henry’s mother, and her own, too, in 
love, which made the formidable title of mother-in-law but a name for a 
most sweet bond. Thinking of this, how much she pitied Emily! Had 


she not heard the confession of her cousin, the one half-hour during which 


e listened painfully to the abrupt, coldly polite, or sarcastic speeches 
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that passed between the lady and her son’s wife, was enough to convince 
Eunice that she was inga house of strife. She rose to depart; for it was 
vain to hope for more conversation with Emily. As she bade her cousin 
adieu in the anteroom, Eunice could just find time to whisper, ‘ Dearest 
Emily, when I married, a wise and true friend said to me, “* Take care of 
the first quarrel!” I did so ; Henry and I have not had our first quarrel 
yet. Listento me. Atall risks, end yours; make any sacrifices to be 
friends ; and never, never have ancther. God bless and help you! and 
ood-by.’ 
. The wise Solomon says, ‘ The beginning of strife is like the letting out of 
water.’ Alas! if they who first open the fountain did but know into what 
a tearful river of wo it soon swells, sweeping away everything in its over- 
whelming tide. Emily Lester was wise enough to follow her cousin’s ad 
vice; she did make up the quarrel, as a loving and still beloved wife al- 
most always can, and no other tie has the same influence. But Sir Francis, 
though gifted with many high qualities, was a difficult temper to bear with 
and guide. His character and pursuits were fixed before he married ; his 
wife must mould her nature to his, for he would never bend his to hers. 
He loved Emily fondly, but he regarded her, probably from the difference 
in their years, more as a plaything than an equal. After the silken fetters 
of the lover were broken, he would never brook the shadow of control. To 
Ey him an idea that he was ruled, was to lose that power for ever. Emi- 
y had truly called him obstinate ; for the same quality that made him firm 
in a good purpose, made him resolute in an erring one, To thwart him, 
was but to streagthen his iron will. Yet he was a man of high principle 
and feeling ; but be required to he lured by smiles to a cheerful home, in- 
stead of being driven away by frowns and murmurs. 

Let us pass over another year, and again visit the two homes. A mother’s 
bliss had come to both: the heir of Sir Francis Lester was received with tri- 
umphant joy, and cradled in satin and down; while the first born of Henry 
Wollferstan was lain in its mother’s bosom witha tearful but not less happy wel- 
come. 

Life had become very sweet to Henry and Eunice ; their cup of joy was 
running over. Too much bliss is a snare to the wisest ; and therefore perhaps 
it was for the best that, before many mouths had passed over, the babe, whose 
advent had given so much happiness, a shadow gathered on the path of the 
young parents. 

Eunice sat waiting for her husband’s daily return from town. Sleep had 
closed the eyes of her litt!e Lily—the child’s name was Lavinia, but they call- 
ed her Lily, and very Like was she to that sweet flower, as she lay asleep like 
a lily folued among us leaves. Evunice’s fingers were busy in fabricating a 
christening robe for her darling ; and the mother’s heart kept pace with their 
quick movements, travelling over future years, until she smiled to herself to 
think how earvestly she had considered the making of the bridal dress of the 
babe of three months old that lay unconsciously sleeping at her side. 

A little later than his accustomed hour—for he was generally very punctual 
—Henry came in. He looked pale, and his eye was troubled, but he kissed 
his wife with his usual affection, perhaps more so. Still Eunice saw that all 
was not right. She waited for him to tell her: he always did ; but this night 
he was silent. A few passing questions Eunice put, but they were answered 
so shortly, that the wife saw that that plan would never do ; so she tried to dis- 
tract his attention by speaking of Lily and the christening. ; 

‘ See, Henry, how beautiful she will look in her robe—the darling! ‘said the 
mother unfolding it, and displaying the delicate fabric. 

Henry covered his face. 

‘Take it away,’ he said, in tones of deep pain. ‘I cannot think of such things, 
Eunice, | ought to tell you, and yet I dare not.’ 

* What is it you dare not tell me, my own Henry 1 said Eunice, softly put- 
ting her arm around his neck. ‘ Nothing wrong | am sure ; and even if s0, you 
know I will forgive. 

‘Ihave not done wrong, Eunice ; it might be foolish, but it was not 


wrong.’ 

‘ ‘What was it, Henry, love 1’ said a voice so low that it might have been that 
of his own heart urging the confession. 

* I will tell you. Tas know my brother George how wild he is, and always 
wast Well, he came to mea year ago : he had a good situation offered him, 
but they required a surety; and George implored me on his knees to save him, 
and give hima chance of reforming. I did so. 1 was bound for him to the 
extent of our little all—poor Lily’s furtune—and he has just fled to America—a 
thief ! defrauding his master, and also me. Eunice we have now only my sal- 
ary tolive upon. ‘Thisis the trouble that weighs me down.’ 

‘Is that all, said the wife, “Then we will bear it together. It is nothing—noth- 
she smiled through her tears. 

er husband looked surprised. 

‘ Eunice, do you know that we shall be much poorer than we are now ! that 
we must give up many comforts ? and the poor babe growing up too. Oh, how 
foolish 1 have been !’ 

‘Never mind the past, dear Henry ; I have only one thing to complain of— 
that you did not tell me sooner.’ 

* You have indeed a right to do so,’ said Henry slowly and painfully. ‘1 
know it: I have brought this upon you ; I have made my wife poor.’ 

Eunice loeked at her husband with eyes overflowing with love. 

‘ Henry,’ she answered; ‘ since you speak thus, I also inust think of myself 
I must remember that | brought you no fortune ; that | owe all to you—home. 
food, raiment ; that in making me your wife the gifts were all on your side, for 
Thad nothmg. When | consider this, what right have I to complain of reduced 
luxuries—nay, even of poverty. 

* You are my own, noble minded wife, cried Henry, folding her ia his 
arms. * ‘lhe richest treasure I ever had, was the woman’s heart you brought 
me.’ 

Thus, even adverse fortune without, could only throw a ing shadow on 
that blessed, united home. * 4 eae 


The birth of their son drew a little nearer the hearts of Sir Francis Lester 
and his wife, but their life had been too long a troubled current to receive more. 
than a temporary calm. When Sir Francis stooped from his usual dignified) 
reserve to fondle his child, with the pride of a new-made father, these caresses, | 


after the first pleasure was over, gave a jealous pang to Emily's heart. She ot 


was absolutely jealous of the babe, attnbuting her husband's more frequent 
society to his delight in his son and heir. She even doubted the increased 
fondness of manner that he evinced towards herself; until, repulsed by her 
coldness and vague hints, he again sought abroad the comfort that was denied 
him inhis splendid but joyless home. 

From that home Sir is 
rarely saw him in the day, and midnight often found him absent. If she com- 


plained, or questioned him whither he was going, or where he had been, his 
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sole answer was silence or haughty reserve. In the early days of their mar- 
‘riage, Emily had often won her way, even against her husband's will, by tears 
or caresses. But the former were useless nuw ; the latter she was too proud 
to try. Only the shadow of her olden love lingered in the wife’s heart, and im 
its stead had come distrust, and jealousy, and wounded pride. 

One morning daybreak saw Lady Lester returning from a ball alone, for her 
husband now seldom accompanied her. As she entered, her first inquiry, of 
‘the heavy-eyed domestic was if his master had returned. He had not ; and 
‘this was only one of many nights that Sir Francis had outstayed the daylight. 
Lady Lester compressed her lips in anger, and retired ; but she had scarcely 
gained her room ere Sir Francis entered, 

‘ You are out late ?’said Emily. He made no answer. ‘ Where have you 
been *’ she continued. 

- Nowhere of consequence, at least not to you.’ . 

‘ Sir Francis Lester, you are mistaken,’ answered Emily, trying to speak 
ealmly , though she trembled violently. ‘I have a right to know where you gz 
and what you do—the right of a wife.’ ; 

+ Do not annoy yourself and me ; I never interfere with your preceedings.’ 

‘ Because you know there is no evilin them, I have nothing to hide which 
you have.’ 

* How do you know that ?” ‘ 

* Because, if you were not doing wrong, why should you stay out night af- 
ter night, as now? There must be a cause for this ; and shall | tell you what 
I think—what the world thinks? That you gamble!’ as 

‘ The world lies !’ cried Sir Francis, the words hissing through his white 
lips ; but he became calm in a moment. ‘I beg your pardon, Lady Lester; 
I will say good-night.’ 

‘ Answer me, Francis !’ said his wife much agitated. ‘ Where do you go, 
and why? Only tell me.’j 

‘I will not” replied he. ‘ The curiosity of a wife who doubts her husband is 
not worth satisfying. Good night.’ 

Emily pressed her throbbing forehead against the cushions of a sofa, and 
wept long in silence and solitude. Ere morning dawned upon her sleepless 
eyes, she had resolved what todo. ‘1 will know, muttered tho unhappy wife, 
as she thought over the plan on which she had determined. ‘ Come what may, 
I will know where he goes. He shall find I am equal to him yet.’ 


Two days after, Sir Francis Lester, his wife, and mother, were seated at 
the well-lighted dinner table. There was no other guest—a rare circum- 
stance, for a visitor was ever welcome to break the dull tedium of a family 
tete-a-tete. Alas for those homes in which such is the case! Silently and 
tormally sat Lady Lester at the head of her husband’s table. How cheer- 
less it was in its cold grandeur! with the servants gliding stealthily about, 
and the three who owned this solemn state exchanging a few words of 
freezing civility, and then relapsing into silence. When the servants had 
retired, Sir Francis uttered a few remarks in his usual tone—perhaps a lit- 
tle kinder than ordinary—to his wife ; but she made no effort to reply, and 
he turned to his mother. They talked a while, and then the elder Lady 
Lester rose to retire. 

Emily’s pale cheek grew a shade whiter as she said, ‘ Before we leave, I 
have a word to say to my husband.’ 

Sir Francis lifted his eyes, and his mother observed sharply, ‘ Perhaps I 
had better retire ?’ 

* As you will,’ Lady Lester replied, with a sneering emphasis. Oh how 
different from sweet Emily Stratford of old! ‘ But it might be an unplea- 
sant novelty to Sir Fancis to hear his wife without his mother’s presence !’ 

* What is all this?’ coldly said the husband. 

‘ Merely, Sir Francis, that what you refused to tell me, I have learned. 
I know where, and how, you pass the evenings in which your wife is not 
worthy to share your sociely ; | know also where you spent last night. A 
noble thing, a very noble thing for Sir Francis Lester to be squandering his 
own—ay, and his wite’s—fortune in a gaming-house ! 

Sir Francis started from the table. ‘ It is talse!’ he said, while the blue 
veins rose like knots on his forehead. 

‘It is true,’ Emily answered. ‘I know it.’ 

*May Lask how ” 

* By the evidence of one who saw you enter the house.’ 

* And shall I tell you, Francis, how that evidence was gained” said his 
mother, in the calm, biting tone she well knew how to use. ‘I now see 
why Lady Lester gave yesterday and to-day two such long audiences to her 
father’s old servant, and why she needed his assistance so much—to be a 
‘spy upon her husband 

Sir Francis clenched his hands involuntarily, and looking fixedly at his 
wife, said, in a tone so low and suppressed that it became almost a whisper, 
* Emily Lester, is this true ? 

Much as Lady Lester had erred, she was not yet so far advanced in the 
ways of wrong as to veil that error by a falsehood ; she answered steadily, 
though a deep blush spread itself over her face and neck, ‘ Yes it is !” 

Her husband, to Emily’s great surprise, did not answer a syllable. His 
head was bent, and his features immovable He offered no justification, 
uttered no reproaches, and his silence irritated her beyoud all bounds. 
Amidst violeni bursts of sobbing, she poured out a torrentof recriminations: 
all Ler forced calmness had departed, and she upbraided Sir Francis with 
the bitterness of an injured wile. 

‘I have endured too long—I will endure no more,’ she cried. ‘ You trust 
me not, and therefore you ca:.not love me. I will go to one who does both 
—my kind, dearfather. 1 will leave you—we mast part. 

© We will part,’ said Sir Francis ia atone of freezing coldness, that went 
like an ice-bolt to Emily’s heart. Her husband rose up, walked slowly an 
‘firmly to the door, but when he reached it, he staggered, and felt about for 
the handle, like one who was blind. Inanother minute the hail door clos- 
ed, and he was gone. 

Emily sat as he had left her, but her tears flowed no longer : she was as 
sti]l and white as a marble statue. The mother-in-law stormed, sneered, 
reviled ; but she might as well have talked tothe dead. At last she went 
away. When the servants entered to remove the dessert, they found their 
‘mistress still in her seat, half leaning on the table, but perfectly insensi- 


‘to soothe the unfortunate Emily. For two days, during which her delirium 
lasted, no news of Sir Francis came to his wife. His supposed guilt became 
as nothing compared to the fear lest he should take her wiid words in earnest, 
and that they should part. But this fear soon became un agonizing certainty. 


“rancis became more and more estranged. His wife In a letter to Emily’s fatber, Sir Francis declared his intention to reiurn no 


‘more to the home his wife occupied ; that all her own fortune, aad a portion of 


‘his, should be settled upon her, but that henceforth they must be separated. 
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In vain the poor old father, his natural anger subdued by witnessing the agony|| he soft sadness from her face. How little she knew whose eyes were gazing 

of his child, pleaded for her. Sir Frencis was resolute. That his wife should upon her now! “I must speak to my Sidney,” at last said Sir Francis in 

-have dared to discover what she chose to conceal was a deep offence in his eyes, changed and broken accents. * Will you bring him to me ?” 

but that he should have set a servant to watch him—no power on earth would) They are coming now,” Eunice answered. 

have made the haughty Sir Francis Lester forgive that. | Then I will retire to the other room: I cannot, I will pot see her.” And 
The desolate wife prayed her cousin to try her power to soften his obsti-| Sir Francis, with his freezing manner of old, walked away just before Emily en- 


nate will, for Sir Francis had ever respected the high but gentle spirit of Eu-| tered with her child. 
nice. She went, strong in her woman's influence : her words touched evev|| « Sidney, come with me,” said Eunice, stooping over the boy to hide her 


him, as she could see by the changingof his countenance. He bore more} agitation ; ‘ some one wants to see you.’ 


from her than from any one ; for man will sometimes bow to the sway of a high) «+ Who is it *” asked Emily. 
souled, pure minded woman, when he will not listen to his brother man. Eu- « An old acquaintance ; that is, a stranger,” hurriedly said Mra. Wolferstan, 
nice pleaded Emily’s sorrow—her love ; but all failed to move Sir Francis.| so new in the art of stratagem, that Emily at once guessed the fact. She 
Then she spoke of the child; and at the mention of his boy, she saw the very! trembled violently, and sat down; but when Eunice took Sidney’s hand to lead 
lips of Sir Francis quiver. ‘him away, the mother interposed. 
* You will take him away from her? Poor Emily’s heart will break to lose « Not so, Eunice ; you cannot deceive me,” she said firmly. ‘I see it all ; 
both husband and child.’ ‘and no one but myself shall take Sidney to his father, and my husband.’ She 
‘ Mrs Wolferstan, I wish to be just to myself—not cruel to her. I would not} lifted the boy in her arms, suffered Eunice to open the door, went in, and closed 
take the child from his mother, though it is hard to part with my boy. And jit after her. 
the father's voice trembled, until, erring as she thought him, Eunice felt com-|| For a whole half-hour, which seemed a day in length, did Eunice sit without, 
passion for the stern, unyielding yet broken-hearted man. ‘waiting for the result of that interview on which joy or misery, life or death, 
. ‘Oh,’ she thought, « had poor Emily only known how to guide this lofty spir- ‘seemed to hang. She heard no sound ; all was still. She hardly dared to 
it” ‘hope ; she could not even think ; only her affectionate heart lifted up a word- 
Sir Francis continued, ‘ When Lady Lester and I are parted, I could wish) less aspiration, too indistinct to be even a prayer. 
the world to know as little about the fact as possible. You can say incompati- | At last the child's voice within called loudly and fearfully, « Aunt Eunie— 
bility of temper was the cause, or anything you will ; but let there be no shad-| Aunt Eumie ; come !” Eunice went trembling. Emily had fainted ; but she 
ow cast on her fair fame—or mine.’ lay in her husband’s arms ; her colourless face rested on his shoulder, and heavy 
‘ Emily need fear none,’ answered Eunice. ‘ And you——’ ‘tears were falling on that poor pale face from the stern eyes of Sir Francis Les- 
Sir Francis drew up his tall figure proudly—Nor { neither, Mrs Wolferstan.| ter. . 
To a wife who insults her husband by mean suspicions, no explanations are due.|| They were reconciled ! Love had triumphed over pride, wrath, obstinacy ; 
But I owe it to myself to say, andI wish you to know also that Emily wasde-| and the husband and wife were again reunited with an affection passing that 
ceived ; that I never stooped to a vice so detestable as gambling ; and that the! even of bride and bridegroom, for it had been tried in the furnace of suffering, 
nights I spent in torture amidst scenes I loathe were devoted to the attempt||and had come out the pure gold of love—patient, long-enduring love. 
to save from ruin a friend whom I loved as a brother. Now judge meas you) In the home to which Sir Francis once more brought h's loving and now 
Ag ‘worthily-beloved wife there was no more coldness, no dull weariuess, no es- 
Eunice could only mourn that the little cloud which had risen between the) trangement. Perhaps it was a fortunate thing for the married pair that the mo- 
husband and wife had so darkened the vision of both. But it was past now :||ther of Sir Francis could no longer dissever the bonds that closed again and for 
no peace-making could restore the alienated love. Once only did Sir Francis ‘ever: she sleptbeneath a marble monument, as frigid, and stately, and hollow 
and his wife meet, it was on the signing of the deed of settlement. A cold bend) as she herself in life had been. 
of salutation was all that passed between the two who had once loved so fondly./| Perfect bliss is never known in this world ; yet if there can be a heaven up- 
Sir Francis preserved his old reserve and calmness of maner: Emily strove! on earth, it is that ofa happy home, where love—not girlhood's romantic ideal, 
to maintain equal composure, and,the excitement of her mind gave her strength.| but strong, deep, all-hallowing, household love—is the sunshine that per vades 
Sir Francis placed his signature on the fatal parchment, and then her father led) everything within its charmed circle of union. With this blessed sunshine rest- 
Emily to the table. She gave one wild imploring look at her husband—but his| ing upon them, let us take our last look at the Two Homes. 
face seemed passionless ; there was no hope, She took the pen, wrote her name, ——————_ 
her fingers, her whole frame, grew rigid and without a sigh or mourn she fainted A STORY OF THE POPE’S CHILDHOOD. 
at his feet. ; ride og Towards the end of the last century a noble family of these States had 
It was over : Sir Francis went abroad ; and the young wife, widowd by her 'repaired in the Autumn, as it was wont, to acountry house, about six miles 
own deed, was left alone. But for the babe who remained to cling round her) from the city. One of their party was a pleasant sprightly little boy, named 
neck and look at her with eyes like those of the husband whom she had lost, Em-| Giovanni. This last took a great fancy to a peasant youth of twenty years, 
ily’s reason would have left her. The magnificent house was closed ; and she) Domeniconi Guidi, in the service of the family, whom he used to follow 
took up her abode in the home from which she had been taken a beautiful and about everywhere ; and on one occasion accompanied him to some distance 
happy bride. Thither the loving care of Eunice followed her still ; and Emily from the villa, on an errand of business. The child was delighted with the 
gradually became calmer, and wiser, and better, under the guidance of her cou-' freedom and pleasantness of the walk through the open campagna, sport- 
sin. Eunice’s own path was far from smooth. In her first high-hearted fear-| ing and gaily skipping after his rustic friend. At last they came to a foss, 
lessn>ss of poverty, her very ignorance had made her courageous. Now she considerably wide and deep, filled with stagnant water, in which little fishes 
came to experience how bitter are those trifling but gnawing cares that those were leaping and gliding about, whereupon Giovanni set to laughing and 
who have known the comfort of easy circumstances feel so keenly ; how wear-| jumping with pleasure, nor would he be satisfied without catching the fin- 
ying is the constant struggle to spin a soverign into the longest thread of gold- ‘ny darters in his little hands. Approaching to the edge for this purpose, 
wire possible. The grim ogre, poverty, whom the brave heart of Eunice had in daring vivacity, he loses footing ou the slimy soil, and falls into the wa- 
at first repulsed so cheerfully and boldly, had his revenge by all sorts of sly as-/ ters—they open, and close above his head—it might have been for ever, but 


saults. But in time she bore them better, and felt them less ; and it was a balm ‘that Deity, in its secret counsels, had chosen the instrument in that peasant 
to all sorrow to know how much she was loved, ay, end reverenced too, as a youth for preserving to the glory and felicity of his house, his country, we 
may say, the universe, the privileged and elected child, who was no other 


good and virtuous wife, ‘ whose price is above rubies,’ ought to be by her hus- u { d vho ¥ 
band. And day by day were their hearts knitted together. She in loving obe- than Giovanni de’ Conti Mastai, now the Sovereign Pontiff Pius IX. The 
dience, yielded willingly and therefore most swee tly, bending her mind to his|/P0or peasant, now bowed down by years, if not by misery, and having none 
in all good things ; and he guiding and protecting her, as the stronger should ‘belonging to him save an only daughter, taking courage from this the sole 
the weaker, in a union in which neither ought to strive for the pre-eminence un- memorial fact of his life (but itselt worth a thousand) resolved to set out 
less it be the pre-eminence of love Hermes Fano, where he lived, on foot, and with toilsome travel arrived a oo 
“atte time since at Rome. He was wandering about the streets, trying to 
wan we the of shaved Se the means of presenting his petition, when the order came from the gover- 


tunes. Conscience overtook the brother whose sin had caused so much pain : : 7 a . 
he died, and restored all to the master whom he had defrauded. The master) 20F to clear the city of the nuisance of idle mendicity, and he, with others, 
’ , was brought to the police office. His story became known, and was related 
was a just man, and dealt equally well with Henry Wolferstan ; so that fortune), : . : : 
; : . : ito his holiness. The latter determined to quit, but out of his means, the 
again smiled uponhim. He left the small house where Eunice had learned the’ | 
hard lesson of eiel seteceasd the \ home where he hed 'debt incurred to the preserver of his early life; therefore, on the 28th 
brought hie 'March he received him at the palace with words of comfort and 
7 . ordered that pecuniary assistance should be forwarded to the daughter, a 
__ There, after four years had passed over her head, let us look at Eunice, now) \11.4+ the father, well clothed and provided, should be sent in a vehicle to 
in the summer of womanhood, wifehood. motherhood. ig — high Funice Sinigaglia, whither he wrote at the same time to his noble relatives, en- 
too on the earth ; and through the French windows of the room where Lu |joining that the poor man should henceforth be supplied with an easy sub- 
sat, came the perfame of roses from the garden. Bees hummed among the \istence, and his daughter placed in a respectable situation 
leaves of the mulberry-tree, luring sweet Lily from her A B C to her favourite , 8 P P Roman Advertiser. 
seat under its boughs. The child looked wistfully towards her little eee | Origin of the Pickwick Papers.—It is not, we believe, generally known 
Sidney Lester, who was sporting among the flowers, and all her mother’s words +h at the Pickwick Papers originated with the artist—poor Seymour, who, 
failed to attract her attention, until the lesson was happily broken in upon by having executed seven or eight etchings, sought a purchaser for them, and 
a visitor. Lily scampered away—the unannounced guest entered—and Eunice) ent torth his wife for the purpose of finding one. She entered, by chance, 
looked upon the face of Sir Francis Lester! = ¥ the shop ot Chapman and all, Strand, and submitted the designs, which 
She had never seen him since the day of the signing of the deed ; and time, |were at once accepted ; subsequently application was made to Mr. C, Dick- 
travel, it might be suffering, had changed him much. He looked now hke a lens to accompany them with letterpress, and immortal Pickwick was the 
man whose prime was past ; his hair was turning gray, and he had lost much) resqlt. The first eight illustrations to this book only are by Mr. Seymour. 
8 his stately carriage. When he a there was a _— in agers: Some two or three months after the first number appeased, and when the 
t it had not before ; perhaps it was at the gentleness, even to tears, w lauthor was carrying all before him, the artist rose early one morning, 
Eunice evinced at wovlag tis so unexpectedly. \walked into the pon Dron and shot himself. Such are the ‘ups and downs” 
He said he had come on urgent business to England ; he should soon return) of life. Fame and fortune to the one, suicide to the other, and penury to 
to Italy, and would not go without seeing Mrs. Wolferstan. After a while be |his wife and children. Poor Seymour! at the very moment when he was 
asked after his boy ; then Emily’s name was on her husband's lips. As he) about to reap the harvest he had been sowing, for years of anxious and al- 
spoke, he turned his head away, and looked out of the window, but immediate-| most incredible labour, his mind gave way, and he quitted existence, leav- 
ly started back, saying. ‘I understood—I heard—that Lady Lester was in the! ing behind him only the reputation of a clever caricaturist, which, had he 
country ?” lived, prosperity would have changed to that of a high moral teacher by 
“ She and Sidney returned to-day, but I feared to tell you they were here,”| art. We have been told that he produced no fewer than ten thousand etch- 
ings and drawings on wood; yet his name is now almost forgotten ; and, if 


age Re cce ia 9 and the father agerly ret ference be made to the commencing prints in Pickwick, it is, with the 
“ im "s eyes return-| nce m co ’ 
Is that my boy‘ I must see him he 4 mass of its readers, only to wonder who this Mr. Seymour was, and what 


Si tood h t, rting himself by one rosy ' 
his he pulled the within||became of him. He left a widow and two children to struggle with pover- 
his reach. Emily sat still—not the brilliant Emily of yore, but calm, thought-||ty—a terrible stru le it has been—although the Artist’s Benevolent Fund 
ful, subdued : even the light of a mother’s love could not altogether remove 


liberally came to their relief. 
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SERFDOM. 


From Chambers Edinturgh Journal. 


of melancholy reflections, than this : among every people aspiring to the rank 
of a nation has there been a tendency to condition of slavery—slavery less or), 


The Anglo Ameértean. 


\to have been made. ‘Then Joseph said unto the people—Behold, I have 
bought you this day, and your land, for Pharaoh : lo, here is seed for you, and 


A reader of history is startled with no fact more curious, or more suggestive ||ye shall sow the land’ (Gen. xlvii. 23). 


At a single blow, this clever foreigner had reduced the free population of 


the country to the condition of serfs of the crown—a condition as nearly as 


more modified, according to circumstances, but still, in any of its forms, a con- possible that of the agriculturists of Egypt in the present day under Mehemet 


dition of personal degradation and dependence. Acecustomed in the present) Ali 


day to associate ideas of injustice with the condition of slavery, we are 
we are naturally disposed to imagine that slavery in all ages must have been 


From similar glimpses of Grecian and Roman history, we learn that the ab- 


ject poverty of the people made them thankful to resign their liberty, and be- 


maintained exclusively by force. Violence no doubt has been mainly a cause||come the bond-servant of opulent masters. In the latter days of the Roman 
of slavery ; but history demonstrates, by unchallengeable evidence, that in) empire, the great bulk of the nope in Rome were mere hangers-on upon 


numerous instances, it has also been a voluntary condition—a condition into |great men. Without a will of t 


eir own, or any means of individual enterprise, 


which men have peacefully gravitated, and actually chosen in preference to they glad:y submitted to be the property of some one who would feed them. So 


liberty. In pretty nearly all modern dissertations on slavery, this latter fact 


also through what are called the middle ages, which succeeded the dismember- 


has been somewhat disingenuously kept out of sight, We think it consistent! ment of the Roman empire, we find a condition of slavery universal. The 
with a truer morality to look the truth unflinchingly in the face ; humanity,||church, it is true, successfully interposed to prevent the open sale and depor- 


aswe conceive, being always best served by a fair representation of facts, and 
the phlosophy which can be drawn from them. 


tation of human beings on the rude scale which had been formerly practised ; but 
this only modified, without extinguishing, the principle of slavery, and the con- 


he oldest record on which reliance can be placed is the Bible—a work, it ||dition of dependency which ensued did not essentially differ from that which 


is to be presumed, in every one’s hands. If we peruse with even moderate 
diligence the historical portion of that ancient record, we may observe, from 
various passages, that in the patriarchil and subsequent ages slavery was an 
institution regulated by express injunction. The 


ebrews were to have no|jand Scetland, the peasantry, according to law and u 
sort of scruple ih buying or selling strangers. ‘ Both thy bondmen and thy | |sals, villeins, or serfs of barons, who gave them food, 


had prevailed among the Romans. Like circumstances produced like results. 
There was no diffusion of capital, no scope for individual exertions, no safety 
but under the protection of a chief. For many centuries, therefore, in England 


e, were the fixed vas- 
elter, and clothing, in 


bondmaids, which thou shall have, shall be of the heathen that are round about|'exchange for their services in peace and war. Necessity had thus not a little 


you ; of them shall ye buy bondmen and bondmaids. Moreover, of the chil- 
dren of the strangers that do sojonrn among you, of them shall ye buy, and 
of their families that are with you’ (xxv.45). 


to do with the slavery of the middle ages. Toa poor man there was no choice 
between bondage and starvation, unless, indeed, he preferred the precarious life 
of an outlaw and robber, Nor did the bondage generally assume a harsh char- 


With respect to the buying and selling of each other, however, this ancient|\acter. It was for the interest of a lord to take some degree of care of his vas- 


people were placed under some-kind of limitations. If a Hebrew bought one 


sals ; and the expectation of living and dying in the same spot,was considered 


of his own nation, the slave was to serve him only seven years, and receive) a boon cheaply purchased by the resignation of independence. In sales of 


certain presents at departure ; but if it happened that the slave, from affection 


property, the vassals were disposed of, along with the lands and houses, to the 


to his master, would not leave him, then he was to be kept in perpetual bon-| new owner; thus, in deeds transferring property in the twelfth and thirteenth 
dage. The ceremony on such occasions is distinctly prescribed : ‘ Then thou) ‘centuries, the words “ cum nativis, et eorum sequela’ (with the natives, and 
shalt take an awl, and thrust it through his ear unto the door, and he shall) theirsuccession) frequently occur ; and itis no unusual stipulation, that the 
be thy servant for ever ; and also unto thy maid-servant thou shalt do likewise’) |purchaser shall not dismiss the bondmen into a state of self-dependent free- 


(Deut. xv. 17). 
The tenure by which personal freedom was held was exceedingly slight all 
over the East 


Liberty might at any time be forfeited by impoverishment, or any other mis-||though it is historically interesting to know, 


dom.* 


The gradual dissolution of feudal usages, and the advance of popular rights, 


along with a general improvement of means, put an end to villeinage in Britain, 


t within the last hundred years, 


fortune ; and so little was it prized, that men did not scruple to gamble away /||men with their families were sold as pendicles of ag ems in Scotland. e al- 
ri 


their entire property in themselves and their families. In the infancy of insti-||lude to the last fragment of legal serfdom in the 


tish islands, as it existed 


tutions, buying and selling are the ready methods of negotiating a thousand in-||in relation to the operative saltmakers and coalminers. In justice to these men, 


tricate transactions. Contracts of various kinds resolve themselves into a 
matter of exchange. 


it should be mentioned that they manifested no reluctance to receive their 
freedom ; but the same thing cannot be said of the clansmen of the Highlands 


We accordingly find that, in all ancient marriages, the symbol of buying and|/and Isles on the abolition of the heritable jurisdictions in 1748. They desired 
selling was introduced. Every man obtained his wife for a certain quantity of no civil privileges ; they would have greatly have preferred a perpetuity of feud- 
goods or meney, or, as in the case of Jacob, for a length of servitude. Andj)al dependance on their chiefs ; and old associations, along with their connexion 
till this day, in most rade nations, the same practice prevails. Among the//with the soil, were not dissevered without violence. The truth is, the 4 pa 
North American Indians, a wife is purchased by a present of peltry, and other||ple’s minds were etiolated. They had not the vigor for self reliance, re- 


articles suitable to the fancy or necessities of the seller. 
In ancient times, inability to pay a debt was a fruitful source of slavery. 


In the narrative of events recorded in the fourth chapter of the secend book) declared to 


quired some one to act and think for them. 


After long years civil equality was established in England ; every man was 
e free, and to be the absolute proprietor of his own person, ‘The 


of Kings, an affecting story occurs: it is that of a poor widow, whose children) freedom, however, was not an unmixed good. In proportion as villeinage dis- 
are about to be taken from her, and carried into slavery, in liquidation of an||appeared, mendicancy increased ; aad so great did this evil become, that the 


unpaid debt of the father. In the woman’s despair she comes to Elisha, and 


state was obliged to institute a moditied species of serfdom, under the title 


after telling him that her husband is dead, adds that ‘the creditor is come to} |of a poor law. 


take unto him my two sons to be bondmen.’ The prophet, it will be remem- 
bered, inter 


By this, as finally arranged, in the reign of Elizabeth, the poor, no matter 


to prevent this calamity, by multiplying her vessel of oil,/|what their mental or physical condition, once more established their right to 


out of which she is desired to pay the demands of her ruthless creditor. From)/maintenance out ofthe lands on which they were born. It was practically a 


this simple fact, it would appear that people who could not pay their debts be- 


villeinage without a sale. For the baron, was substituted a parish overseer ; 


came, with their families, the property of their creditors. The seizure and||and for the word vassal, might be read pauper. The pauper could not be dis- 
sale of the person was, in all probability, the only «vailable means of settling! |posed of, like a beast of burthen ; but he could be compulsorily worked in ex- 
a claim of thiskind ; the law threw no mantle of protection over the liberty of) change tor the food and shelter to which he was driven or voluntarily clung. — 


the unfortunate debtor. 

The readiness with which large masses of men became the property of 
wealthy owners, accounts in great degree for the large public works o 
times. 


There the matter rests. At present the expense incurred for the poor in 
England amounts to about six millions annually (£5,039,703, in 1845) ; but 


ancient} |this is independent of a vast number of charities ; and, were the dispensa- 
tion of funds on a_ similar scale in Ireland and Scotland, the yearly cost 
W.iat was wanting in capital and science was made up by the animal force||of the poor, in the United Kingdom, would, probably, be not less then ten 


of slaves. All the huge stones for building the Pyramids were dragged on//millions. The actual outlay, in the present year, it is believed, will be twenty 
sledges, from distant quarries, by long rows of men, yoked together with cords,| |milliens. 


and unpelled to exert their utmost strength by attendant companies of soldiers. 


Out of all this recital of facts, a humiliating confession igs wrung. ‘Three 


The raising of these blocks to their respective places was likewise effected by) thousand six hundred years ago, Joseph stayed the horrors of dearth by making 
bands of slaves pulling at ropes attached to rude mechanical contrivances. In||the people serfs ; England, to all appearances can think of no other means of 
the Great Pyramid of Cheops there are six million tons of stone, piled on al|averting starvation, than by making the people parish paupers : that is, de- 
surface of eleven acres, and rising to a height of four hundred and sixty-one||pendents on the land. While many millions of persons are dropping out of the 
feet. A steam-engine could have elevated the whole mass without a single} /ranks of independent laborers, and swelling the lists of the destitute, the talk 


pang toa human being 


But, according to Herodotus, relays of a hundred|/is only of improved poor laws: which signifies an intended encroachment on 


thousand slaves toiled for twenty years in raising the stones to their places.|| public means. 


The sacrifice of life was enormous, but the gaps made by death were speedily 
filled up with new victims. 


From the facility with which masses of men relinquish habits of independence 


for the sake of inere creature support, it would appear as if there was a prone- 


The expense for labour was a trifle. The slaves, in all probability, cost||ness to slavery in human nature which can be eradicated only by culture, and 
nothing ; there is even reason to believe that they resigned their liberty, and||a concurrence of happy circumstances. The disappearance of feudalism, and 
vndertook these horrid services, for the sake of subsistence, although their fare||the gift of personal freedom, along with the security of property, have unitedly 
was only a handful of dry beans.* Some light is thrown on the methods for||raised Britain to a high pitch of glory. 


securing slave service iu the histery of Joseph. 


In no country in Europe is labor better remunerated, or skill and industry so 


It was while the Pharaohs were engaged in their stupendous undertakings/||sure of their reward. The progress of the humbler and middle classes has been 
that Joseph, a poor Syrian boy, bought by Potiphar from the Midianite mer-||correspondingly great ; thirty millions of money in saving’s banks, and some 
chants, rose to consideration as a domestic slave in the royal household. Hav-|/thousands of benefit and assurance societies, testify a prodigious advance in 
ing ettained the position of prime minister, a dearth ensues in the land ; and)'habits of foresight ; while the extensive enginery at work, to instruct and refine 
how does his sagacity meet this disaster? By a provident foresight he stores||gives promise of a condition of things much more satisfactory than now exists. 
up an abundance of corn in granaries, and sells it out to the people during thc//At the same time it is painfully evident that society with all its increasing op- 
scarcity. But the first year exhausts}their stock of money, flocks, and herds ;//ulence and intelligence, does not rid itself of the tendency to vassalage and 
all that they have is given for food. Atthe second year of dearth, therefore,||pauperism. 


they come to Joseph, and in desperation offer themselves, with their land, in 


e cannot but consider this a curious phenomenon ; and did we despair, as 


exchange for subsistence. ‘ Wherefore shall we die before thine eyes, both we/|some do, of civilization, we should, from appearances, acknowledge that history 
and ourland? Buy us and our land for bread, and we and our land will be|/goes on in a circle, and —— a state of refinement round to the necessities and 


servants unto Pharaoh.’ 


institutions of barbarism. 


e phenomenon, however, is incidental, not nat- 


Joseph, no doubt expecting this elimax, buys the people, and removes them/|ural. Feudal usages have bequeathed to all classes the disposition to worship 
to cities appointed for their reception, to which movement no objection appears||rank, by what may be almost called a blind instinct. This is strikingly mani- 


* Asimilar act of oppression was perpetrated by Peter the Great of Russia, when he 
caused tne erection of St. Petersburg. The work was compulsorily executed by serfs, who 
were wretchedly fed, and slept in the open air on the damp 
it is calculated, cost the lives of upwards of three hun 
eurred in Kurope within the last hundred and years. 


* Merville, who died in 1189, minister of William I. of Scotland, granted to Henry 


und. The building of the city, lente in with two bondmen, Edmond the son 
thousand men. This event oc-/|Bonde e-mic is brother, wi ir progeny, onthis express condition, that 
||should not be removed from the lands.—Diplom. Seotiae, ts 


Seotiae, pi. 76. 
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fested in elections of members of parliament. On these occasions, not alone 


the peasantry, who may be held excused in their half-etiolated state, but the. 
largest and most intelligent communities, are seen voluntarily committing the — 
management of their affairs to parties not the most suitable on general grounds; — 


the dogs are licking the poor mar's sores. Yet the hand of private charity is 
not shortened. Dryden's image, that man was made 

‘ With open hands, and with extended space 

Of arms, to satisfy a wide embrace,’ 


but because they possess a title, or some other qualification equally aside from wa. never so near being verified as now. If we but look at what is taking 


the duties which are to be performed. . 
bea similar species of subserviency pervades all the higher seats of learning 
of which no more conspicuous example could be given than the late exaltation 
of a prince—merely because he was a prince—to be chancellor of the universi- 
ty of Cambridge. Phrenologists, I suppose, would call this a large devel - 
opment of Veneration. If things are to be called by their proper names, 
it is a lingering principle of serfdom—a spirit of detestable and grovelling mean- 
ness. 

Where men-oqulent and learned perhaps, we can hardly say educated, in 
the true “ense of the word—are found cherishing feelings as grotesque as they 
are unreasonable, we have the lesst occasion to wonder at a disposition in the 
uninstructed masses to lapse back iuto habits of feudal dependence. Vast num- 
bers are poor by inheritance, and having grown up a taree-fourth idle existence, 
they naturally cling to the soil, on which they have been cradled ; and as the 
pour-laws, with 1alse benevolence, strengthens the traditional attachment serf- 
dom amongst the rural population seems but the effect of a natural, though in 
reality an artificial, cause. While it 1s a leading principle in the poor-law to 
fixeach man to his parish, a bounty may be said to be held out for the continv- 
ance of a qualified rural vassalage. 

This, however must have an end. We see it coming. The natural energies 
of society and powers of self-rectification have not hitherto had fair play ; they 
have been obliged to contend with all sorts of difficulties, the relics of a feudal- 
ism, dissipated only in name and a few of its forms. Nor is it in a frantic re- 
sumption of feudal obligations in all their mrdieval integrity, as some would 
seem to argue, that the miseries of poverty are to be averted. Englishmen 
have not yet fallen so low as_ to wish to be slaves, in order to be insured their 
daily bread. Popular feelings, left to their free demonstration, would seem to 
point in a contrary direction; and humanity might be more graciously employed 
= in eneouraging fallacies which are repugnant to the spirit of indepen- 

ence. 

What we desiderate is justice, not charity. Freedom in commercial inter- 
course hus already been accorded, though as yet its benefits can scarcely be said 
to be visible. An abolition of the laws of entail, the unembarrassed sale and 
transference of land (out of which would arise a better system of tenantcies 
and cultivation), the constituting of the whole United Kingdom one great par- 
ish as respects the poor, colonisation on a continuous, and systematic scale— 
are all so many additional means which the generation now growing up. will 


have fortitude to adopt for the relief of the country. Neither have we reason 


to despair of eradicating much of the tendency to pauperise in ucban popula- 


It can doubtless be said, with too much truth, that there are large masses of 


men whom prosperity does not bless—that the fruits of labour only furnish 
means for dissipation. But to charge this entirely to the score of human na- 
ture would be manifestly unjust. In other countries, where refined taste and 
harmless mirthful recreation have not for ages been proscribed, we see no such 
consequences. A consciousness of this fact is dawning on Britian ; and in the 
ameliorations already affected, we have no unreasonable hope that foresight will 
increase along with a general improvement in the tastes and habits of the peo- 
ple. What might not beachieved by education alone, were common sense, 
instead of the miserable prejudices of party, to be allowed the ascendan- 
cy! 

The contingencies of human affairs will ever, unfortunately, create a certain 


amount of dependent poverty ; but that millions of beings; able-bodied, and behooves te te haw we cheass. 


not deficient in intellect, should accumulate in a hopeless snecies of serfdom, 


burdensome to society, betrays a woful want of statesmanship, ani is an in. 


peachment of the national understanding. Without dreaming of a Utopia, we 
can conceive a state of things in which a far higher and more diffused civilisa- 
tion than the present will exist, and with which the spirit and practice of vas- 
salage will scarcely find itself congenial. Nature has no deliberate design for 
the maintenance of slavery. But she unequivocally demonstrates what men 
may very easily become, morally and physically—by neglect and misusage, gra- 
vitating nearly to the character of brutes; and by culture and favourable cir- 
cumstances, ascending to a condition only a little lower thanthe angels! His- 
tory, religion, observation, everything enforces this everlasting truth. Man must 
elevate hunself. His Creator has most graciously pointed out the means by 
which he may soar to Heaven! <2 


place at home every year, the heart of the nation is growing softer and softer, 
and even seems in danger of losing its strength in its softness. Capital punish- 
_ment will speedily become impossible. Already, nobody dares propose to re- 
duce the comforts of the worst criminal in a public jail as low as what many & 
hard working man would be thankful to make sure of in his honest cottage. 
| Political economy can hardly show its face for what is called its hard-hearted- 
ness. As to its gettinga fair hearing that is already past praying for. To 
| confess a belief in some of its most certain truths, demands almost as much 
, courage in England at present, as was required of a physician to exercise his 
calling during the plague at Milan. What makes this impatient sensitiveness 
| more unreasonable, is the fact of its having come onus at a time when political 
economy is actually much more occupied with the prevention of poverty, than 
| with the formation and distribution of wealth To keep off famine from the 
land, and mitigate the pressure of destitutiun, is the characteristic object 2f its 
most obnoxious provinee. The author of the Essay on Population was born, 
| by his gentle nature, the poor man’s friend. We knew him well; and it was 
impossible to know him and not to love him, as it is for a reader of ordin 
| intelligence to peruse his writings, and not perceive that the poor have mu 


yen of a personal interest in them than the rich. 


|| Atno period of our history can it have been of more importance than at pre- 
| sent, that the course and objects of public charity should be wisely chosen. 
| Strength of purpose and good intentions are not enough. Woe, treble woe, 
| to those who let the evils of society accumulate till the mass of misery be- 
comes past enduring! Yet, outraged humanity must notrush upon extremes. 
Legislators on Factory Bills and Poor Laws—in other words, on the most coi. 
plicated and vital parts of our social system,—must bring with them to their 
perilous interposition, the hearing ear and the understanding heart. The more 
_we exalt the claimsof humanity and of conscience (and they cannot possibly 
| be exalted higher than they deserve), the more necessary it becomes that we 
| should duly comprehend the wants and the intelligence of ourage. From ne- 
| glecting this duty, too great predominance is often given to particular subjects, 
while others, quite as important, and slurred over altogether. We are crea- 
tures of habit, in the use we make even of our best feelings. Slavery, for in- 
‘stance, has been a second nature to all mankind, in nearly al] ages. John New- 
ton was, while cap'ain of a slaver, as much at his ease, as when directing the 
' conscience of Cowper, and of the most religious section of the religious world. 
But atime comes ; and the eyes of men are opened. All depends on the 
_course which is taken at such a moment ; whether we rush from one extreme 
| to another (which human nature is so prone to), or buckle to the far more dif- 
ficult task of a patient, judicious, and painstaking superiniendence. That so 
much humanity and so much misery as exist at present, should be dwelling 
‘together within the same community—perhaps in the same street—is a terri- 
ble thought, and a terrible contrast. Unless it is strictly looked into and ad- 
| justed, it must end in being a terrible contradiction. A part of the contrast 
might surely be removed by well-directed efforts, public and private ; by en- 
larging the views of some, by stirring up the feelings of others ; through judi- 
cious help extended to many forms of wretchedness ; and by a flowing sym- 


| pathy for all. Oue of these efforts is making by Mr. Guthrie in the Appeal be- 


‘tore us. The best of us must thank him forit. He compels us at ieast to 
‘stop and make our election. We may lift up the little ones, who, at their very 
‘entrance on'life’s journes, have been left behind, naked and hungry, by the way ; 
or we may pass on upon the other side! The responsibility is now brought 


Some people are of opinion that the sentence pronounnced upon mankind 
from the beginning, assumes, as the world gets older, a more awful and un- 
manageable character : and that societies, which have advanced the furthest 
\in civilization, suffer from it the most. This, to say the least of it, is very 
doubtful. Though appearances may be against the present age, we suspect that 
\the reality is in its favour: and that the general impression to the contrary 
may be accounted for, rather by the increase of our knowledge and our com- 
\passion, than by an increase in our viciousness and distress. Former times did 
‘not live in the glass case we do ; and they were made of harder stuff. i hey 
did not know ; and they did not care. Another circumstance also is of con- 
isequence in this question. The form in which the battle of life is waged by 
lits Proletaires—by the last residue of the lowest poor—will be always chang- 
jing : Ard it is plainly alaw of nature, and we make light of the evils which 


RAGGED SCHOOLS. 


From the last Edinburgh Reveiw. 
A Plea for Ragged Schools ; or, Prevention better than Cure. By the Rev. 
Thomas Guthrie. 


Mr. Guthrie is known over Scotland as a great pulpit orator, full of pictures 


,we only hear or read of, compared with those which we see aud feel The state 
lof society, and with it the condition of the poor, altersfrom century to century; 
it may also widely diter between conterminous countries at the same period. 
|For example, were we to look no further than to a in the propurtions 
\between the town population and the country population of a kingdom, what 
\diversities might yet follow from this single cause ! 


| Great towns have great advantages ; but they also bring with them their own 


and of passion ; with commanding gestures, and a dramatic action, of which), 


English congregations have no experience. You feel at once that in him it is, 
nature and not art: or, if it must be called art, it is the honest art of rising, 
in manner as well as mind, to the height and ardour of his inspiring themes. He! 
drops down gracefully fromthe most soaring flight to the most familiar illustra 
tion, and strikes home by a strong and stirring diction, which, like other elec- 
tric forces, clears the way before it penetrates and consumes. 

Franklin tells us, that very prudent persons, when they went to hear Whit 
field preach for a charity, did not trust themselves with their purses. They 
were seen, however, eccasionally borrowing money of their neighbours. The 
stony heart was stormed ; and the wall that had fenced it round, fell down ai 
the preacher's call. We know the space which separates written and spokeu! 
words. Yet we have some hope that Mr. Guthrie may be heard through the 
press on this occasion, without the difference being perceived. The subject 
of his appeal lies of itself near the conscience and the heart of everybody 
Suffer them to come unto you! Of such should be the kingdom of heaven 
We scarcely think we could have been more deeply affected by it, had we been 
a hearer of his Sermon on the Mount —(one of an assembled multitude —wave ur- 
ging wave) than when we read it alone in our silent room. For, so this tract came 
to us—a few pages of common letter-press: But they woke us up, as 4 truin- 
pet heard at night. And even now, onreturning to them, our heart again beats 
faster ; for the solemn warning again appraoches us—‘ Inasmuch ye did it not 
unto the least of these, ye didit not unto me.’ 


specitic evils. They conceal and they corrupt ; they are the natural home of 
the'thief and prostitute, of the juvenile offender and the deserted child. Eng- 
‘tand has been raised to the place she holds among the nations, not by her 
broadfacres, but by her thousand factories and her miles of crowded streets. 
‘On the other hand, she owes to these a painful pre-eminence, and a shameful 
jone ; that of being ahead of the nations of the earth—if not in the rapid growth 
of her criminal population—certainly in the melancholy succession of appren- 
‘tices to crime, among children of tender years. 

This is the state of things, in which our actual generation has grewn up. It 
‘has gained upon us without being heeded. Our want of heed before is 
jreason why we need not despair now : but itis 4 reason, which tells us, pre. 
jcisely in the same proportion, that we have nvt an hour to lose in recovering 
\»ur ground, and in making exemplary amends. Hitherto there has not been the 
\pretence of an attempt to exercise the slightest preventive check over iis causes 
_—moral or otherwise. With no asylum to receive them, no schoolmaster to 
instruct them, ne policeman entitled to restrain them ; what right have we to 
wonder that, in the common meaning of the word nurseries, our great cities 
‘have been found to be the nurseries of criminals ' And, by what miserable 
\distinctions can we any longer justify our horror at the barbarous practice of 
exposing infants, or denounce the Kajpoot and the Chiaese, should we persist 
in exposing children—very little older aud quite as helpless—to mortality in 
its more prolonged and painful forms, of want, and degradation, and disease 1 

f we cannot bear to enter the alleys of London and the wynds of Edinburgh 


Society has, at —— in too many countries, the look of Lazarus at the||in our own persons, Mr. Guthrie hae penetrated them forus. We can follow 
im page by page, as vividly as step by step, We can plead ignorance and 


gate of Dives. is the rich man faring sumptuously every day ; 
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Ai pet” Such children cannot pay for education, nor avail themselves 
of a gratis one, even though offered. That little fellow must beg and steal, 
or he starves. With a number like himself, he goes as regularly to that work 
of a morning as the merchant to his shop or the tradesman to his place of la- 
bour, They are turned out—driven out sometimes—to get their meat, like 
sheep to the hills, or cattle to the field; and if they don’t bring home a cer- 
tain supply , a drunken father and a brutal beating await them. 

‘ For example, I was returning from a meeting one night, about twelve 
o’cleck. It was a fierce blast of wind and rain. In Prince’s Street, a pite- 
ous voice and a shivering boy pressed me to buy atract. I asked the child 
why he was out in such a night and at such an hour. He had not got his 
money ; he dared not go home without it ; he would rather sleep in a stair all 
night. I thought, as we passed a lamp, that I had seen him before. I asked 
him if he went to church. ‘Sometimes to Mr. Guthrie’s,” was his reply. On 
looking again, I now recognised him as one I had occasionally seen in the 
Cowgate Chapel. Muffled to meet the weather, he did not recognise me. | 
asked him what his father was. ‘I have no father Sir; he is dead.” His 
mother? ‘She is very poor.” “ But why keep you out here !” and then re 
luctantly the truth came out. I knew her well, and had visited her wretched 
dwelling. She was a tall, dark, gaunt, gipsy-looking woman, who, notwith- 
standing a cap, of which it could be but premised that it had once been black, 
had still some traces of ene who had seen better days; but now she was a 
drunkard! Sin had turned her into a monster; and she would have beaten 
that poor child within an inch of death, if he had been short of the money, by 
her waste of which she starved him, and fed her own accursed vices. Now, 
by this anecdote illustrating to my stranger friend the situation of these un- 
happy children, I added that, nevertheless, they might get education, and se- 
cure some measure both of common and Christian knowledge ; but mark how, 
and where. Not as in the days of our blessed Saviour, when the tender mo- 
ther brought her child for His blessing. The Jailor brings them now! Their 
only passage to school is through the Police office ; their passport is a convic- 
tion of crime ; And in this Christian and enlightened city it is only within the 
dark walls of a prison that they are secure either of school or Bible. When 
one thinks of one’s own happy boys at home, bounding free on the green, and 
breathing the fresh air of heaven—or of the little fellow that climbs a father’s 
knee, and asks the oft-repeated story of Moses or of Joseph—it is a sad thing 
to look in through the eyelet of a cell-door, on the weary solitude of a child 
spelling its way through the Bible. It makes one sick to hear men sing the 
praises of the fine education of our prisons. How much better and holier were 
it to tell us of an education that would save the necessity of a prison-school ! 
I like well to see the life-boat, with her brave and devoted crew ; but with far 
more pleasure, from the window of my old country manse, | used to look out 
at the Bell Rock Tower, standing erect amid the stormy waters, where, in the 
mists of the day, the bell was rung, and in the darkness of the night the light 
was kindled ; and thereby the mariners were not saved from the wreck, but 
saved from being wrecked at all.’ 

Newgate has its observatory as well as Greenwich: and crime can be fol- 
lowed in its course almost as clearly as the stars. Under similar circumstan- 
stances, its regularity is so fearful as to wear an air of fatalism; only, it is a 
fatalism of which we need not be afraid at all, since the causes from which it 
proceeds may be more or less controlled by human means. M. Quetelet’s sta- 
tistics are very curious. An analysis of his criminal returns exhibits the same 
definite proportions constantly recurring, down to the most minute particulars. 
The relation of cause and effect is so thoroughly dissected in them, that when 
a change occurs, the cause of the diversity can be easly discerned. For in 
stance, every stage of life, from the cradle to the grrve, produces its average 
amount of criminals: the maximum ranging over the ten or fifteen years of 
manhood, when man, from the full development of his nature, may be said, in 
one sense, to be at his best. Looking over these tabular returns, we learn the 
meaning of Averroes, when he wished, Utinam, natus essem Senex ! Old age, 
we trust, still retains its sweet prerogative of youth, its crown of innocence} 
and flowers, i: ot yet lost, is sadly faded. The ignorance of vice has ceased: 
the knowledge of virtue has not replaced it. The mistress of a school of in- 
dustry said to a lady lately—* There are no children now,’ 

In all times, a few unhappy children have been trained to be unconscious 
instruments in crafty hands. Sir M. Hale speaks of them in his day as being 
necessary appendages to a burglar—just what his skeleton keys were ; just 
what an infant in the arms is to a beggar-woman ; or the boy that leads him to 
the blind. The difference, which has come upon us as a thief in the night, is 
the fact, that, where they were then one, they are now Legion: where they 
were formerly automatons, representing the fraud of others, they have since 
warmed into independent life, and set up, under the teaching of thirst and 
and in the filth of cities, on their own account. Juvenile offenders are not only 
rapidly passed on, under vagrant acts and police acts : but they crowd our ca- 
lendars. ‘They have become so common, that police magistrates would seem, 
from their familiarity with the fact, to be betrayed into a forgetfulness of the 
law. The other day, a child of five years old was sent by a magistrate to 


of the falseness of their position whenever a child is brought before them. 
They cannot deceive themselves into the belief that they are administering 
justice ; they feel that they are sacrificing victims; and that the spectacle of 
a lunatic in the dock is not more disgraceful to a society not itself insane, than 
that of children whom careful parents would think hardly old enough to put 
“ school. For some time past, Serjeant Adams, with an earnestness which 
does him honour, has been raising his voice in Middlesex once a quarter— 
few or none regarding ; Mr. Hill the same at Birmingham: and so on in 
Liverpool and other places. Mr. Smith, the governor of the Edinburgh pri- 
son, reported in the year 1845, that seven hundred and forty children, un- 
der fourteen years of age, had been committed to that prison during the 
three pg years, of whom two hundred and forty-five were under the 
age of ten! The immediate parties who so deservedly provoke the pity of 
the authorities, are, in the eye of the law, criminals ; notwithstanding which, 
no reasonable man will raise a doubt on the wisdom of the course lately 
taken at Dundee, while the culprit was removed from the police court di- 
rect to a school of industry. To be sure, in the case of children, what a 
scandai to a community, if its penitentiaries and its schools of industry are 
not substantially the same ? Wa ten not sanguine in anticipating the moral 
reformation of adults. Inquire of the governors of your jails what are the 
effects of punishment upon grown-up persons, either to reform or to deter. 
The little you can do, you must however try. But here, in the case of chil- 


||dren, there can be but one question, within whatever walls it is to be answered 


—What are the means by which the growing buds that have been so early 
cankered, can be best restored ? There never was such an occasion for enno- 
bling the vulgar saying—* A stitch in time saves nine.’ 

By the schools of industry just mentioned, we mean those places of refuge for 
children of the very poor, now popularly known by the name of Ragged Schools. 
The juvenile convict we should always recollect, is only a unit, who has risen 
accidently to the top, out of an unconvicted class nowise better than himself. 
What is to be done with the rest t= Are they to wait till their turn comes also 
—till a ruthless society, which has never done a single act of duty or of kindness 
by them, challenges them, much in the same humor that Abhorson summoned 
Master Bernardine, to come out and be hanged ? 

Or are we prepared to take the whole trouble at length of treating them as 
human beings—we say nothing of immortal souls—and to make a serious at- 
tempt towards placing them in circumstanees where, for the first time in their 
lives, a chance of happiness and virtue may be brought within their reach? It 
is more a question of trouble than of expense; since we may rest assured that 
they are costing us more in their wild neglected state, living on the public, and 
to be guarded as criminals, than if we were at once to undertake the charge 
of bringing them within the domestic pale of civil life. You will maintain them 
cheaper, domesticated at your barn door, than left to help themselves from your 
land and fields, as game. It is the self same question which occurs respecting 
the moral and physical health of towns. Will you go to the thought and the 
expense of sewerages and drainages, and so secure to the poor fresh water and 
fresh air ; or, will you wait till afar heavier charge rolls back upon yon ina 
poor rate, swollen with the miseries incident to the long sickness and early death 
of the laboring man, whose family depends upon his labor? Take a word from 
Mr. Guthrie on this subject, also :— 


‘ Do you fancy that, by refusing this appeal, and refusing to establish these 
schools, you, the public, will be saved the expense of maintaining these out- 
casts? A great and demonstrable mistake. They live just now ; and howdo 
they live? Not by their own honest industry, but at your expense. They 
beg and steal for themselves, or their parents beg and steal for them. You are 
not relieved of the expense of their subsistence by refusing this appeal. The 
Old Man of the Sea sticks to the back of Sinbad ; and surely it were better for 
Sinbad to teach the old man to walk on his own feet. 1 pray the public to re. 
member, that begging and stealing, while in most cases poor trades to those who 
pursue them, are dear ones to the public. 

‘ Catch yon little fellow, with his pale face and piteous whire, and search, as 
some of us have done, his wallets, and you will be astonished at the stores of 
beef and bread concealed beneath his rags. Don’t blame him, however, because 
he whines on ;—he must reach his den at night, laden with plunder. You for- 
get that a sound beating may await him if he returns empty handed ; and you 
also forget that at some expense he had to keep his mother in whiskey, as well 
as his brothers and sisters in food. You have often tried to put down public 
begging, the dearest and most vicious way of maintaining the poor : till some 
such way as ours is adopted, you never can. Not to speak of the beggars that 
prowl about our public streets, hundreds of children set out every morning, to 
levy their subsistence for the day, by calls at private houses. They beg when 
they may—they steal when they can. 

‘Such a system is a disgrace to society ; its evils are legion ; and we can fan- 
cy no plan that goes so directly, and with such sure promise of success, to the 
root of these evils, as that we now advocate. We will say, with Daniel Defoe, 
that begging is a shame to any country : if the beggar is an unworthy object of 
charity, it is a shame that he should be al/owed to beg ; if a worthy object of 
charity, it is a shame that he should be compelled to beg.’ 

The first founder of a ragged school bravely decided far the bett er part. Mr. 
Guthrie is now imploring us to enlarge the basis of these most charitable insti 
tutions. In the same spirit, and against an evil not much less crying, about 
two hundred years ago. Saint Vincent de Paul, opened, at Saint Laxare, 
his “« Maison des Enfans Trouves.” There could not be an end more noble. 
May God guide us through wiser means, to a more successful issue ! 

The form of the experiment originated, we believe, with that admirable soei- 
ety, the London City Mission. It prospered in their hands, as almost all they 
touch, however outv-cdly desperate, appears to do. A Sunday School of this 
description, was established at Windsor, by a town missionary, not quite two 
years ago; where inay be seen among the teachers—brought together by a 
divine attraction to their work of mercy—a chimney sweeper in his Sunday 
clothes, and one or two life-guardsmen in their uniforms. Dr. Hawtrey, head 
master of Eaton, has himself set up another there. What a touching contrast 
he must feel between the two extremes, as often as he passes from his Eaton 
boys to his ragged scholars ! 

A new hope for the poor, a new prospect of doing good, could not be lost on 
Dr. Chalmers. The nature and object of his school are told by its locality. It 
is the Westport of Edinburgh, within afew doors of the house of Burke—the 
|wretch, whose name, from his transcendant infamy, is incorporated into the 
language. ‘These schools were a great beginning. They broke the ground. 
They have familiarised us with the necessity and with the means. But some- 
thing still was wanting; and it is this further something which Mr. Guthrie has 


prisen ! though children under seven are presumed by law incapable of crime. 


w come forward to proclaim. The only precedents which he mentioned are 
jpo 


The Angle American. Mar 29, 
1} thoughtlessness no longer. What then can be our other pleas! There is ” Humane men, presiding over the criminal courts of large towns, are well aware 
P hak § passing by, and no forgetting pictures like the following :— 
} fi: ; « On one side of this square, in two-thirds of the shops (for we have count-| > 
4 e. ed them) spirits are sold. ‘The sheep are near the slaughter-house—the victims 
a are in the neighbourhood of the altars. The mouth of almost every close is) 
ae filled with loungers, worse than Neapolitan lazzaroni—bloated and brutal figures, | 
i ee ragged and wretched old men, bold and fierce looking women, and many a half-| 
j aes clad mother, shivering in cold winter, her naked feet on the frozen pavement, 
, 7 a skeleton infant in her arms. On a summer day, when in the blessed sunshine | 
1 E and warm air, misery itself will sing : dashing in and out of these closes, ca-| 
Pet reering over the open ground, engaged intheirrude games, arrayed in flying| 
a drapery, here a leg out and there an arm, are crowds of children : their thin 
> | ae faces tell how ill they are fed ; their fearful oaths tell how ill they are reared ; 
Hh and yet the merry laugh, and hearty shout, and screams of delight, as some | 
mt unfortunate urchin, at leap-frog, measures his length upon the ground, also tell] 
ial that God made childhood to be happy, and that, in the buoyancy of youth, even|| 
hh misery will forget itself ! 
ae ae ‘ We get hold of- one of these boys. Poor fellow! it is a bitter day ; he/| 
baie has neither shoes nor stockings ; his naked feet are red, swollen, cracked, ul-|| 
| 2 ie cerated with the cold ; a thin, thread-worn jacket, with its gaping rents, is all) 
vie i that protects his breast; beneath his shaggy bush of hair he shows a face)| 
1° F | sharp with want, yet sharp also with intelligence beyond his years. ‘That poor| 
18 } little fellow has learned to be already self-supporting. He has studied the!| 
ah ae | arts—he is a master of imposture, lying, begging, stealing ; and, small blame 
eae i to him, but much to those who have neglected him—he had otherwise pined) 
and perished. . . . . 
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the industrial schools of Dundee and Aberdeen. There may be others. We are | 
not aware of them. 1 
Magniticent endowments, such as Chirist’s hos ital, Heriot’s Hospital, 


There is only one particular in addition, suggested by Mr. Guthrie himself. 
It is not an indispensable one, but it is one to which he attaches great impor- 
tance. It isthis. Instead of his subscribers paying in their money to the fund, 


the like, are converted into the patrimony of the middle ranks. Private schools and having done with it, he wishes every individual to pick out the child for 


maintained by benevolent individuals, act, at their very best, as aids and re-_ 


whom he is to pay, and occasionally call and see how he is coming on. The 


wards to the decent poor. But in all our towns of any magnitude, there is a chied knows this, and his heart opens ; he has a superior who cares for him ; 
lower class of children ; one made up for the most part of illeg‘timate children, and thus arelationship is formed, which, if he ouly continue worthy of it, will 


of children who have lost their parents, and of children whose parents have been 
infinitely worse to them than none atall. There are sup to be a thousand 
such in Edinburgh alone. 


To them the world on which they have been cast. is indeed fatherless ; for representation of a gigantic eye on the frontispiece of t 


not end in the schoolroom ; but, on his launching into life, will see him safe 

over its first breakers into the open sea 
Children used formerly to be kept in mind of the pres of God by the 
eir primer. Their mas- 


what can they think of man? And what, should they chance to hear of Him, ters will teach them that the sooner, fer their being humanized by knowing 


what, in their agony, must they even think of God? Visitors of destitute sick 


that the eye of an earthly benefactor is upon them too. We have rejoiced to 


societies—humble and hardworking city missionaries—Christian governors of hear—we hope truly—not only that the necessary funds are coming in, but 


himself, are called on to explore, amid fever and famine, the depths of hu-| 


isons—superintendents of night asylums and; houses of refuge—men who, that the clientela is forming fast. 


The experiment is not a costly one. The avegerage expense of the schol 


man misery (we are using Mr. Guthrie’s words); come across them often. You at Aberdeen was L.6 a child for the year: and, so employed, it has bleared 
may find them sleeping in a stair, or on the floor of the police office, or pulling both town and country cf beZging children. Inthe three summer months of 


Me 3 coat at midnight to buy a tract of them, lest they should go home only to 

beaten. Beyond this, their fellow creatures seem to have ageet, by habit, 
and common consent, to refuse to recognise their existence. gged schools 
are but of yesterday ; before which, to have got a chance of school, they must 
have gone to prisoa first. Even at present, ragged schools have been opened | 
in a few favored places only, But, supposing them to be opened everywhere, 
what is the most that we can expect from them, in case of their being opened 
only to teach? Every misery has its degrees and shades. Below the depths 
which they can sound and master, there is a still lower depth, which can only, 
be reached and brought into subjection by a more potent spell. 

It is here, at this crisis of the problem that the Industrial Schools of Aber-| 


1843, one hundred begging children were found wandering about the country, 
and were reported by the police. Juvenile mendicity is the natural and cer- 
tain traming for juvenile delinquency. Yet, God be praised! two years after- 
wards, they are reported gone—not as criminals to the prison, but as scholars 
to the school. ‘The School of Industry had absorbed them all. 


THE AMERICAN FRIGATE LADEN WITH PROVISION. 
FOR THE RELIEF OF IRELAND. 
[The United States ship of war, Jamestown, under the command of Captain 
Forbes, laden with bread stuffs and provisions for the relief of the distressed 
Irish, left Boston, on the 28th ult., and, after a splendid voyage of 15 days, ar- 


deen and Dundee have taken the next step. They feed as well as teach. There ;iyeq at Cork, on Monday evening, on her mission of mercy. She brougit 8000 
is not only the alphabet, but the cup of porridge. Whata providential step, 'Larrels of flour. This is a free contribution from the States.] 


ifitshould but answer! As far as it has gone, it has answered marvellously. | 
Mr. Guthrie had long looked wistfully to some such system as the only remedy, 
but ‘until the experience of Aberdeen and Dundee had turned what was but a 

sumption into a fact, he had not the courage to venture on the proposal.’ It, 
is the main characteristic of the system, that it combines instruction in useful 
employment with education, and, above all, with food. |The children are not 
taken from their homes ; on the contrary, they go back every night with the new 
— which they may have acquired. _In this, of course, there is great 
peril. 

The new influences and the old will meet in daily conflict. It may end, 
the labour of Hercules, in the old story of Anteus: where, as often as the mon- 
ster, though almost exhausted, came in contract with his mother earth, he re- 
eovered his former strength. We must be prepared fur failures directly traceable 
to this cause. On the other hand, there are possible advantages in the children 
returning home, which justify a certain degree of hazard. It need not be made 
a condition of the experiment, though, if the experiment is to be made on any 
considerable scale, it must be made at present in this form, or not at all. There 
is, however, one condition indispensable to this great experiment, and only one: 


that is—the daily bread which we all are taught to pray for. To catch wild 
colts, they must see the corn. Without food, the children will not come, nor 
be let come ; without food, they cannot afford to stay; without it, it is impossi 
ble that they should have the spirits or the strength to learn—or anybody have 
the heart to try to make them. ‘What man of common sense (asks Mr. Guthrie) 
would mock with books a boy who is starving for bread? Let Christian men. 
answer our Lord's question ; let every one who is a t think of it. What 
father, if his child ask tor bread, would give him a stone?’ ‘ And, let me ask, 
what is English grammar, or the Rule of Three, or the A B ©, to a poor hun- 
ey. child—what is it but a stone?’ 

he alarming state of Ireland is bringing upon the horizon of that unhappy | 
country, a cloud which, though, as yet, no bigger than one’s hand, n.ust socn 
cover the heavens, unless Jooked after, and blot out the light of day from the} 
future as well as from the present. Extreme want permanently keeps a portion 
of our population in the same desperate condition, into which the dreadful visi- 
tation of wide spread famine is threatening to plunge, suddenly and for a ti 
the great body of the Irish people. If their usual range of decency and com- 
fort has always been so low as to render them comparatively reckless, what) 
limit can be put to the destructive consequences of a calamity which like the 
serpants of Laocoon, is crushing the father and the child together, in the ter- 
rific folds! The only hope, apparently, of retaining a spark of moral life in 
children who may escape from it, will be by applying to their circumstance 
oa of the plan whith Mr Guthrie urges upon us for outcast poor a 

e. ‘I tremble’ writes Lieutenant-Colone las, “or the fate of the risi 
generation in this country. Misery has so worked upon this people, that con 
sumed by one only thought—that of food, they abstain from their old church- 
going habits. Shame of appearing in bad clothes operates greatly in this; but, 
alas! the children no longer attend the schools in many places, and demorali 
zation is, I fear, advancing at the same rate as destitution. | have spoken to 
some people about this, and really believe that the proposed extension of the 
poor laws may be made to accomplish the double objects of feeding destitut 
children, and instructing them. The children would go to school fed; and I have, 
been assured by a gentleman, who takes a very active part as a poor law guard 
that such united system of freedom and teaching would be a great economy ; 
for if children were thus looked after their parents would not so much throng) 
the work-houses. The moral objection of withdrawing children from the su-| 
perintendence of the parent, does not hold good where the parents give no su- 


The Alps in their heaven-crown’d might are sublime, 
* And gloriously throbs the proud breast of the sea, 
Whose waves should be links to unite clime to clime, 
Enfolding all mankind as men ought to be : 
' And the fair, fearless barque, though a creature of art, 
Sublime must appear to all true men and free, 
Which wafts the life-blood to the market and mart, 
And whose mission is hallow'’d from seaboard to lea. 


And surely God's smile must descend on the sails 
Most brightly, which forego the terrors of war, 

To succour the land where dire Famine prevails, 
With the bounty of friends and of regions afar. 

When the decks are not arm’d for the fratricide strife, 
But freighted with plenty by brotherly love : 

When Death must recede from the blessings of life, 
And the vulture of Moloch from Charity's dove. 


Ah! glorious the path of that barque o'er the wave ! 
Columbia forgets not the old Father-land ; 
Her citizens stretch forth the strong hand to save, 
And the heart of old friendship is pulsed in the hand. 
From the senate to cottage, the cry of distress, 
The death-cry of Erin, with anguish was heard ; 
And the God of all goodness that people must bless, 
Who so nobly have follow’d his merciful word. 


Albeit most welcome the life-saving boon, 
Yet not here alone shall its influence dwell ; 
It will cherish the seeds of kind feeling, which soon 
To a friendship eternal may gloriously swell. 
Though a different flag may stream forth from the mast, 
The blood, e, and souls of the lands are the same ; 
And their children will smile at the feuds of the past, 
In pity, and strive for life’s geruine fame— 
The fame which the olive of peace may enwreathe, 
The fame never sullied by widowhood's tear, 
The soul’s pure renown which for ages will breathe, 
When the clay that enshrined it 1s mouldering here. 
This, this, is the trophy, the triumph, whose car 
Leads the spirits of men in the holiest chains : 
It beams on their souls like the Bethlehem star, 
When Peace” swell’d the anthem of angelic strains. 


Then bless’d be the sails of the life-treighted barque, 
And happy the homesteads of those who can feel 
For the land wherein Famine and Pestilence stark 
Might make e’en to rocks, a successful appeal. 
The death-clouds are passing ; Hope’s morning will dawn, 
Aad Plenty may speedily smile on the plain ; 
. But men will remember, till life is withdrawn, 
Columbia's brave barque with her freight o'er the main. L. 
The Illustrated London News. 
The arrival of the United States ship-of-war, Jamestown, at Cork, with # 
cargo of provisions, is a cheering event for those who hope that nations may 
use their resources as wisely by sharing them. as by devoting them to purposes 


intendence. The rising generation are left to wander about in idleness, living. of mutual destruction. The gentle spirit of Cowper would have rejoiced in 


ing, in fact, on the public charity, and it were much better than the public char- 
ity should be well at the same time of bestowed.” A few hours of hunger, fee- 
ver, and despair, have demoralized the strongest natures—whose armies, 


such a practical illustration of how hostile prejudices are weakening their grasp 
upon mankind, where Freedom and Commerce have no barriers placed in their 
way. The poet's lot was cast in an when war seemed the natural state and 


whole cities. What then can we expect, if we make this the life of chil-||destiny of mankind, and that the human race was placed in the world to rav 
dren. 


It is not always easy to find out a judicious charity, and to reconcile our 
feelings with our reason. We have the comfort of believing that there is no 
contradiction here. Mr. Guthrie conceives that his schools arecommon ground, 
where Dr. Chalmers and Dr. Alison may meet. We hope so too. The char- 
acteristic tendency of foundling hospitals and of liberal poor laws is, to repro- 
duce and aggravate the evils which it was their object to repress. At the age 
at which Mr. Guthrie receives his ragged friends, they are to old to expose 


its fur surface, and cut each other's throats. The prospect filled him with des- 
pair and he sighed, 

For a lodge in some vast wilderness, 

Some boundless contiguity of shade, 

Where rumours of oppression and deceit, — 

Of unsuccessful and successful war, 

Might never reach him more. m 


He had too much reason for his sadness; the commanding intellects of 


his institution to the reproach of a foundling hospital, and too young for possi-|/the time seemed to devote their greater powers to the greatest mischief ; 
bly to generate the evils incident to parish pay. ‘The relief afforded is of a|/long before his age, and long after it, the destruction of the “ kindly fruits 
kind that nobody can lean upon or reckon on. It corrupts neither the parent|lof the earth,” was partand parcel of the art of war; to turn a tertile pro- 

vince to a fire-blackened desert, was a triumph of policy ; and to hem in an 
|army, and starve a town into surrender, were master strekes of skill. The 


nor the child ; on the contrary, it must improve the one—it may improve the 
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for an attack, and sword and fire completed what hunger and pestilence be- 


gun. 

But a short time ago, we are ashamed to say, the spirit of party thought 
there was an advantage in appealing to the old and evil prejudices, and at- 
tempts were made to excite a war between England and America. It did not 
succeed ; and hereafter we hope the mere endeavor to excite such a feeling 
will sink those who make it into contempt. 

We believe the Jamestown is the first ship of-war belonging to an inde- 
pendent power that has ever entered an English port unarmed, with the 
implements of slaughter replaced by the “ staff of life.” We have partial- 
ly employed our own navy in conveying provisicns along our own coasts ; 
but that a great rival should send out one of its vessels of war equipped as 
an ark of peace, is a pleasing novelty. The whole transaction deserves, 
and will receive, a more durable record than can be furnished by the 
columns of ajournal. It is an incident that marks the character of the 
age, which, in spite of all appearances to the contrary, seems to be emerg- 
ing from the accursed and senseless terocities of the past. It is better than 
a brilliant campaign or a ‘* glorious victory,” and far more than such inci- 
dents merits that men should 

Set it down 
With gold on lasting pillars ! 

The country has bestowed a public reward on the gallant Spanish Cap- 
tain, Bernardo Camp, whorescued the survivors of the wreck of the T'weed ; 
might not some public acknowledgment be made of the service rendered 
by the Jamestown, and those who furaished her freight? They are both 
noble facts, and prove that the spirit of chivalry, which was essentially self- 


sacrifice for the good of others, has not yet dngatted from a ouath. 
e ustrated ndon News. 


- 
THE RATS OF CHATELET. 

Till the period of the Revolution, Paris possessed an ancient more 
like a fortress than a jail, called the Grand Chatele:. This old structure was 
situated on one of the quays facing the Rue St. Denis, and was of imposing 
height and appearance. In the course of the terrible doings of 1792, the 
Chatelet ceased to be used as a prison, and was partly demolished. The je- 
mainder, as national property, was sold to a private individual, in whose hands 
it remained till 1813, when the whole was cleared away to enlarge the adjoin- 
ing square. 

Oe nhing possession of the edifice, the private proprietor just mentioned 
found that he was by no means to be the sole tenant of the building. The 
dungeons, vaults, and many passages above and below the ground were discov- 
ered to be in possession of rats, to an extent beyond all power of calculation 
In vain had the accesses to the lower caverns been built up, and other means 
adopted to free the upper apartments from the intrusion of these victors: the 
family, on taking jon, beheld, to their dismay, whole legions of rats 
pouring in upon them. Regardless of everything, and impelled by hunger, 
they filled the rooms, overran the beds and other furniture, and scampered 
about with unconcern along the passages, and up and down the stairs 

M. Dulaure, the new proprietor, did not suffer this invasion without attempt- 
ing a repulse. His first plan was to buy a great number of cats, and these 
were let loose on the foe. A short experience proved the futility of the effort. 
The cats devoured what they killed, and therefore destroyed no more rats than 
they could eat. Besides, after a few days, the cats became disgusted with the 
occupation. They had eaten so many rats, that all relish for them was gone. 
Occasionally they would still attack a few stragglers, but the rats defended 
themselves so vigorously, that the cats were almost always vanquished. 

As the war of attack ceased, the rats resumed their wonted confidence. Dis- 
covering, by experience, that the best times for visiting the family were during 
meals, they made their appearance regularly every day at breakfast and dinner, 
when, sitting down quietly near the table, they would wait patiently for some 
crumbs, seemingly expecting them as a right, which they took the trouble to 
pick up. Unable to repel these disagreeable guests, both masters and serv 
ants, tired of the continual warfare, came to the determination of setting apart 
the rats’ share. Thus a quantity of scraps was abandoned to them each day, 
and, strange to say, their depredations became less frequent ; but, doubtless 
wishing to thank their entertainers for this kind proceeding, they appeared in 
greater numbers than ever at the usual hours : some of the more youthful led 
the old gray-headed rats with all the assurance of intimate acquaintances in- 
troducing their friends. : 

One of their number, nearly white with age, always walked slowly and hea- 
vily, taking care to pass as near as it could to a large cat, which was obliged to 
be content with raising its back and sputtering, without daring to attack the of- 
fender. This rat was of an extraordinary size : the poor cat was, however, no 
coward, as was easily perceived from its being minus an ear, and having a 
dreadfully scarred face ; but poor Tom recognised such a dreadful adversary, 
in this old patriarch, that he was willing enough to abuse him, but ventured no 

urther. 

‘ The inhabitants af the Chatelet gave this rat the name of Gaspard, and he 
soon became familiar with this appellation, always turning to look in the direc- 
tion from whence he was called. M. Dulaure, having seen Gaspard several 
times, gave him the name of the ‘ Nestor of the Tribe.” 

Whenever one attempted to chase these strange visitors, it was always re- 
marked that Gaspard retreated as slowly as ever—though he could have trot- 
ted much faster, if he had chosen so to do—and that his companions never 
lost sight of him, appearing always ready to defend and protect him if neces- 


Be was soon found to be perfectly useless to wage war against the rats, the 
vast numbers setting all available powers of destruction at defience : their agi- 
lity, as well as the danger of their bites, had completely discouraged the serv- 
ants. Poison and traps obtained no better success than cats ; and so great was 
their instinct, that they learned wisdom by experience, attempted nought but 
a war of ambuscade, that was neither frequent nor successful enough to be of 
great service, and in which they often proved themselves less knowing than 
their adversaries. To an Englishman, it will appear somewhat remarkable 
that a few terrier dogs were not tried as an engine of extirpation. Such a 
do 

we week; but the French do not appear to possess this useful variety of the 
canine species, or at all events it was not thought of on the present occasion. 


as the famed Billy, for example, would probably have cleared the house| 


It would be amusing to detail all the plans abortively attempted to quell the 
rats. Atone time the 


Tetained the memory of the smell, it was quite impossible to allure them a se- 
cond,time. They, however, had dreadful battles yn the vaults amongst them- 
selves, and when a victory was won, or a suspension of arms took place, the 
survivors regaled themselves on the dead and dying, by which means the na- 
ition was Lo doubt relieved in times of scarcity. ‘Iruly, if a method could 
have been found of breathing discord amongst them, in oder to raise civil war, 
it would have been the most efficacious means of destroying them. 

It was long ere the poor servant maids could get over the terror they felt 
at the constant apparitions of these animals: they were to be seen every- 
where, even creeping on the skirts of the women and children, but run- 
/hing off at the slightest scream, never attempting to bite, if not retained, of 
which there was little danger. They evedently liked warmth, as they 
would lie down quietly under the blankets, on the beds, and even beside 
the sleepers ; but as they were not famished, the only harm they done was 
to cause alarm and disgust. 

The final demolition of the Grand Chatelet at once dispersed this extra- 
ordinary colony of rats. Turned out of their ancient homes, they fied to the 
isurrounding streets, and endeavored to find a lodgment in the houses, The 
inhabitants, however, were on their guard, and many were killed. There 
was something almost melancholy in the fate of these poor creatures. Shut 
out from human habitations, great bands of them wandered about like emi- 
grants seeking a settlement, and were fain to take refuge on the banks of 
the Siene, aol in the common sewers of the city. Little by little they dis- 
appeared ; and it is believed that many found refuge and {oud in some large 
grocery store at the corner of the Rue St. Denis ; with what satisfaction to 
the owners, we are unable to say. 


THE OLD SCHOOL, 

“* What do you mean by the old school, papa ”” asked little Joseph, look- 
ing up from the amusing and instructive occupation of putting together a 
dissected map. ‘I have often heard you say that such a person belongs to 
“ old school, and wondered what it could be. Is it a school for uld peo- 
ple?” 

The father smiled. ‘ Not exactly that, my dear, but the school in which 
old people were taught when they were young ” 

_ “ But was that anything different to the schools we have now?” the boy 
inquired. ‘ Do tell me, papa, all about it; for I suppose you went to it” 
and Joseph left continents, oceans, and islands in one confused heap, to 
draw his little stool beside his father. 

ns + I was not educated in the old school, still I can tell you something 
about it.” 

“* Were there desks, and forms, and books, and slates, and maps, papa? 
and were the boys taught in classes as they are at the school | go to?” 

** You wholly mistake my meaning, my love,” Mr. Darwin made answer. 
“The word school, though literally signifying a place for education, is of- 
ten used in another sense. Thus we speak of the school of experience, 
and the school of affliction, because these circumstances produce a change 
in the mind similar to that which is accomplished in a child by education. 
When we say, therefore, that an individual has been brought up in tke old 


jschool, we mean that he has imbibed the ideas of the age in which he lived. 


I will instance Mr. Barnaby Prim. You have seen him, Joseph, have you 
not ?” 

**Oh yes, papa, many times: you mean that old geutleman who wears 
such odd coats and waistcoats, and that curious tail to his hair.” 

‘The same. Mr. Prim is so wedded to the costume of his youth, that he 
still adopts it, notwithstanding that it is now quite obsolete,” 

** What a droll figure he cuts, papa! [have often wondered what could 
make him dress so oddly, and I once had a. reat mind to ask him.” 
“That would have been very rude, Joseph : it is a proot of iil breeding 
to take notice of any one’s peculiarities, especially in youth to old age. 
Mr. Prim is a kind-hearted, right-thinking man on all subjects where the 
prejudices of his youth are not concerned ; aud these we can scarcely ex- 
pect,that he will give up after viewing them as great truths for so many 
years. One of his theoretical errors—or perhaps | should say the errors he 
imbibed in the old school—is, that the invention of machinery, and the in- 
troduction of steam, are the cause of all the poverty existing among the la- 
bourivg classes of our country. Another—that beyond the reading of the 
Bible, and the capability of writing a man’s own name, education is posi- 
tively injurious to them; he also asserts that war is the best thing in the 
world for making trade brisk. On these, and some other subjects, he is 
pertinaciously obstinate ; but had he been born thirty years ago, instead of 
|tourscore, it is most probable that he would have held very different opin- 
ions. Your grandaunt will serve for another instance of iuition in this 
jschool. You heard her this morning blame me for giving your sister Laura 
instruction in astronomy. Sbe deems it quite preper that you should have 
some knowledge of the magnitude, movements, and distances of the hea- 
venly bodies ; but she has been taught to think that such studies are not 
only utterly useless for a young lady, but would necessarily induce her to 
neglect her domestic duties. She would rather, she said, see her in the 
kitchen learning to brew and bake. Now, I will allow that, in the present 
day, young ladies are apt to go to the other extreme, and overlook usetul 
home-duties in their eagerness to acquire a superficial knowledge ot the 
sciences, of which they afterwards make not the slightest use; though,” 
he added—glancing archly at his daughter, who sat opposite, busily engag- 
ed upon a Curious piece of web-work, and looking ever and anon very earn- 
estly on a little book which lay on the table—*it appears as if the knit- 
ting mania would put the sciences to flight for a season.” Laura smiled. 

“Tam very glad 1 was not taught in the old school, papa!” Joseph 
warmly exclaimed. 
aa‘ You are quite justified in deeming that circumstance to be a blessing,” 
Mr. Darwin rejoined ; ‘* but you must at the same time bear in mind that, 
though society has thrown off some of its prejudices, it has not yet arrived 
at a state oi perfection, and we, in our turn, may a century hence be termed 
the old school. I would likewise caution you bever to show disrespect to 
those whom you may deem to be ignorant, otherwise your superior know- 
ledge will only bring on you deserved contempt. For be assured, my dear 
boy, that a pupil of the old school, with all his prejudices, if possessed of 
the social virtues which tend to make those around him happy, is really 
more estimable than the individual who has theoretically imbibed the 
philanthropic and extended views of the present age, if he faiis to dis- 
charge the minor duties which make the aggregate of life’s happiness. 


inhabitants of the Chatelet succeeded in enticing | Potatoe Blossoms—I was induced to try the experiment, whether plucking 
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of the flower before any balls were formed, would increase, or diminish its pro- 
ductiveness. It may not be improper to preface my remarks that for several 
years past, there has been a disease in our seed, which has subjected the po- 
tatoe to the dry rot, and it has been recommended in the report made by the 
Agricultural Society lately formed here, and by the most skilful agriculturalists, 
that the most effectual remedy that can be adopted to eradicate it, “ is to plant 
the potatoe whole ;” but as it is impossible to persuade every one to adhere to 
this principle, we shall, I fear, be still subject to it. The potatoe I selected 
for the experiment was the white kidrey (early sort). ‘The following are the 
particulars and the result. J selected two rows in my field along side each 
other, 39 feet long, each planted at the same time, the same manure, and the 
same seed, distance potatoe from potatoe 10 inches. One row J plucked off 
the blossoms, and on the other I suffered the flower to exist, the product was as 
follows: ‘The row on which the blossoms remained, produced 61 lbs. potatoes. 
The row from which I plucked the blossoms, produced 71 lbs. potatoes, not 
so numerous as the former, but much larger, so that it appears the latter has 
yielded an increase of one sixth—and of better quality. 

The Jews in Russia.—Nothing can be more hideous than the appear- 
ance of the Russian Jews. Dressed in a uniform garb, consisting of a long 
robe of black calico, fastened with a woollen girdle, canvass drawers, and 
a broad-brimmed black hat, they all present so degraded a type of humanity, 
that the eye turns from them with deep disgust. Their filthiness is inde 
scribable; the entrance of a single Jew into an apartment is enough sud- 
denly to vitiate the atmosphere. We had occasion in Odessa to see inte 
what an abject state this people is fallen in Russia; but it was not until we 
came to Kherson that we beheld them in all their vileness. What a con- 
trast between their sallow faces, disgusting beards, and straggling locks. 
plastered flat on the skin, their brutified air, and crawling humility, and the 
elegant costume of the Jews of Constantinople! It is impossible to bring 
oneself to believe there is anything in common between them—that they 
belong to the same race, and have the same rules and usuages, the same 
language and religion, But the cause which has produced such a difference 
between two branches of one people, is a question involving political and 
philosophical considerations of too high an order to be discussed here ; all 
we can say is, that in seeing the Jews of Kherson, and comparing them 
with their brethren of the East, we had evidence before us of the depth to 
which governments and institutions can debase mankind. The streets of 
Kherson are thronged with these miserable Israelites, who carry on every 
kind of trade, and recoil from 20 species of occupation, provided it be lu- 
crative. Their penury is so great that they will run from one end of the 
town to the other for afew kopeks; and in this respect they are of much 
use to the stranger, who would be greatly embarrassed if they were not a! 
hand ready to reader him every possible service The moment a traveller 
arrives at an inn in New Russia, he is beset and persecuted without ceas- 
ing by these officious agents, who place at his disposal their goods, their 
persons, all they have, and all they have not It is to no purpose he 
threatens them and turns them out a hundred times; they care little for 
abuse; and do what you will, they sit themselves down on the ground op- 
posite your door, and remain there with imperturbable phlegm, waiting 
their opportunity to walk in again, and renew their offer. any a time 
have we seen Jews thus spend four or five hours consecutively, without 
evincing the least impatience, or seeming to regret the waste of time they 
might have employed more profitably, and go away at last satisfied with 
having gained a few kopeks. Hell’s Travels in the Steppes. 


- THE SCARF AND THE SHAWL. 

The plain black scarf is come of too graceful a parentage—namely, from 
the Spanish ana Flemish mantilla—not to constitute one of the best fea- 
tures of the present costume. It serves to join the two parts of the figure 
together, enclosing the back and shoulders in a firm defined outline of their 
own, ard flowing down gracefully in front, or on each side, to mix with 
that of the skirt. That man must be amonster who could be impertinent 
to a woman in any dress, but especially toa woman in a black scarf It 
carries an air of self-respect with it, which is in itselfa protection. A wo- 
man thus attired glides on her way like a small close-reefed vessel—tight 
and trim—seeking no encounter, but prepared for one. Much, however, 
depends upon the wearing—indeed, no article of dress is such a revealer of 
the wearer’s character. Some women will drag it tight up their shoulders, 
and stick out their elbows (which ought not to be known to exist) in defi- 
anceat you, beneath. Such are of the independent class we describe, with 
strong sectarian opinions. Others let it hang loose and listless, like an idle 
sail, losing all the beauty of the outline—both mortal and physical. Such 
ladies have usually no opinions at all, but none the less a very obstinate 
wili of their own. Some few of what are now-a-days called mantillas, 
which are the cardinals or the capuchins of a century ago, are pleasing and 
blameless. A black velvet one, turned up with a broad dull black lace, 
like bright metal chased with dead, is very good. Also, when made of) 
sa silk, black or light colored, with no other trimming than, in milliner’s 

anguage, “the own.” But too often these articles, of which an endless va- 
riety exists, are merely made the vehicle for indulging in a weakness for 
fringe, gimp, and other such trumpery, with which ey are overioaded 
Arm-holes, too, are a part of them to which we particularly object. The 
lady behind them looks as if she were sitting in the stocks for a public mis- 
demeanor, or seeking a customer, and offering her hand through. Nor isa 
shawl a recommendable article. We mean a common square one. Some 
are beautiful in quality, and others too unpretenaing in pattern to be criti- 
cised. But whatever piece of dress conceals a woman’s figure, is bound in 
justice todo so in a picturesque way. This a shawl can never do, with 
its strict uniformity of pattern,—each shoulder alike,—and its stiff three- 
cornered shape behind, with a scroll of patten standing straight up the 
centre of the back. Ifa lady sports a shawl at all—and only very.falling 
shoulders should venture,—we should recommend it to be always either 
falling off or putting on, which produces pretty action, or she should wear 
it. up one shoulder and down the other, or in some way drawn irregularly, 
so as to break the uniformity. One of the faults of the present costnme, a~ 
every real artist knows, is, that it offers too few diagonal lines. Nothingi: 
more picturesque than a line across the bust, like the broad ribbon of the 
on across our graceful queen; or the loose girdle sloping across the 
ips, in the costume of the early Plantagenets. On this very account, the 
long scarf-shaw! is as picturesque a thing as a lady can wear. With the 
broad pattern sweeping over one shoulder, anda narrow one, or none at 
all, on the other, it supplies the eye with that irregularity which drapery 
uires. while the slanting form and colours of the border 1} careless- 

ly round the figure, give that eastern idea, which @very,shaw! more or less 


OUR NEW PLATE. 
Our magnificent new plate is almost complete. We have just had a proof 
from the artist. It is a portrait at full length of the immortal, although ex-mi- 
lnister Sir Roperr Peet, and as a work of art, we may venture to say that it 
has not an equal from the hands of an engraver on this continent. The plate 
is 27 by 18 inches in dimension, and the engraved part is about 24 by 16 inch- 
es. It is the compound effect of mezzotint, stippling, and line, which in mo- 
dern works is so very greatly admired, and is executed by Doney, who, in such 
matters is considered one of the first among the first. 

Before we issue this plate, we intend to prepare a written sketch of the great 
man. 


Notice.—Some of the Southern towns in our list have not yet been served 
with the “« Army and Navy,” our last gift to subscribers. This has happened 
to those where an agent has not lately been. But they will be forwarded when 
they can be so safely, or if any of the subscribers in those places should hap- 
pen now, or shortly, to be in this city, if they will please to call here, we shall 
be happy to forward the plates through their means. 

DIED—On the 25th inst. Mrs. HARRIETTE E. MUNN, in the 50th year of her age. 


DIED—At Jersey City, on the 23d inst., of consumption, CATHARINE F., wife of John 
H. Lowe, and daughter of the late John H. Frederick. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 6} a7} per cent. prem. 


THE ANGLO AMERICAN, 


The Generals of the United States, in the War against the Mexicans, 
may each say as a household expression “ Veni, vidi, vici,” for wherever 
they go, and with whatever force, or no matter against whatever appa- 
rent strength of the enemy they march, they are hardly upon the battle 
ground than they are masters of the field, and are so constantly in the 
condition of singing ‘* Te Deum” that it is left off. The days of the old French 
fields such as those of Crecy, Poictiers, Agincourt, are nothing compared to the 
fields that we hear of every day, and we have hardly recovered from a surprise 
which the intelligence of the hour has caused us before we hear of a greater. 
The lustre of the army of the United States is either very great and almost as- 
‘tonishing, or else their adversaries mest be pusillanimous wretches and must de- 
_— more of contempt than of pity ; which of the two we must leave to the 
conclusion of each person who attends to the details, but this is fact, that hard- 
ly do we hear of hostilities commenced a couple of thousand miles from the 
capitol of the United States and a thousand from that of the enemy, than we 
hear of the probable advance of the army of the former “ to the halle of Mon- 
tezumas;” and hardly is that apparent rhodomontade indulged in, before the fact 
itself becomes hourly more apparent, and, at the time we are now remarking 
this the United States Army are on the advance there, are nearly there, and 
there is nothing to prevent them from coming quite there, that array clearing 
and taking possession of every thing before them. 

This will be a new epoch, and there is something great as astonishing, when 
we compare it with the rapid march of Napoleon towards Moscow, in the be- 
ginning of this century. He took everything before him and was victorious all 
the way there ; but his adversary was at his journey's end, and unseen and un- 
foreseen by him : would it not be well to calculate, to foresee, to suppose that 
such a result may possibly occur to a very similar aspidotes, and where the 
glory of the arms draws the sight to everything else! Not that we are about 
to imagine so sillily as that the Mexicans may destroy their capital, or that such 
a destruction would affect the prosperity of the United States arms ; even al- 
ithough then the Mexican enemy would be far from home, in a hostile country, 
and at the commencement of a sickly and feverish season. But there are ether 
circumstances, visible above the political horizon, and, at least, worth a mo- 
ment’s consideration, if they be not already provided against, or thought of no 
more consequence than a Quixotic wind mill. 

There is the possibility that a train of successes, many of them brilliant, all 
rapid in their course, and no apparently adverse circumetances (except death on 
‘the side of the victors, which seems generally to be concluded a secondary con- 
sideration in warfare) may induce proposals and a treaty of peace, and the cons 
dition, on the side of the victors being an accession of territory, and a payment 
of some other kind ; it is possible that such may be acceded to by the van- 
quished ; it is possible that the accession in a great degree may render that Re- 
public too large and may injure that independence and mutual tranquillity of its 
states of which all are now laudably jealous ; these things are possible, if not 
carefully and steadily viewed, particularly as in the hypothetical case there may 
‘ensue amixture of races, the general government (we ef course do not mean 
black and whites, neither do we mean aboriginal Mexicans and Europeans, but) 
such as Celts and Goths, central and Northern Europeans and those of the South, 
‘Saxons and Spaniards, and this we consider to be heterogeneous in nature. This 
is worth reflecting on before it is carried too far into execution, and whether the 
‘Mexican nation would not make a better nation of allies under stipulated cireum- 
stances, than a subjugated nation smarting from age to age under the remem- 
brance that their country (or a part of it) wag taken from them by force, under 
what some among them may consider as unjust circumstances. 

Such notions as these will cross the mind of such as are disposed to look at 
every complexion of things, and of possible circumstances as well as of cer- 
tain and very probable conclusions. 


implies. What oriental would ever wearonhe straight upsand down, 
uniform on both sides, as our ladies often do tmeg spl Review. 


a As for the hostile opposition which the diciplined troops of the United States 


joven though the greater part be either young volunteers or comparatively rew 
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soldiers, have to meet with, in the forces of the Mexicans, hens is but 
one anticipation, they (the U.S. army) are to beat their opponents, and they 
commence each battle with that expectation and previous assurance, the battle 
is half won ere a stroke is struck, by predetermination and valour of heart, but 
the business of both Generais and of the nation is to ‘ consider the case.” 


There is once more a hope that Espartero, the once powerful Spanish Min- 
ister, and who was, in his way, tothe Spanish Nation what Sir Robert Peel was 
tothe British, may yet have to wield again the destinies of his country. And it is 
consolotary to reflect that in his obscurity he has not been at the base necessi- 
ty of working political intrigues to get himself brought back, but that his merits 
may be again acknowledged, aad the nation feel itself secure when again unde: 
his judgment, experience, statesmanship, and watchfulness. The Queen of 
Spain, hitherto imagined nothing more than a State bauble, an imbecile child, 
will turn out greater than was anticipated, and will probably prave herself great- 
er than her friends feared and her enemies and the selfish hoped. 


The most recent English papers give, in every column, strong conviction to 
our mind that one of the most exemplary and useful of the public characters 
there, at the present juncture, is not likely to become a very brilliant one, and, 
according to our present notion, does not much care ever to be thought one. 
We mean the President of the Woods and Forests, Lord Morpeth, who seems 
to care nothing about diplomacy, unless it have unequivocally the welfare of 
the community in view. He is, very plainly, an honest public character, a 
good Christian or moral man, and full of benevolence in his objects. He wish- 
es health to the people, conveniences such as are necessary for the comfort of 
the multitude, the education of the young and poor, and as for such subjects 
as are merely political, he will not say he takes no interest in them, but he is 
content for them to take their course, without any extravagant anxiety about 
them. The style of his oratory is not of a flashy nature, but it is plain, clear, 
simple, and of a very impressive nature ; it is generally well adapted to the 
subject, and whether he is heard or read, he makes au impression on the mind 
We consider him as one of God’s own making aristocracy of the finest water 
for he is earnest in his good purpose ; and we find he is better understood 
than acknowledged, for we even find that the political squibbers on the other 
side respect him too much to turn either himself or the subjects under his ad- 
vocacy into ridicule, when he is engaged on them. He is, in the best sense of 
the word, a philanthropist, and we would that his arguments should have weight 
both with his countrymen and with all others who read of his beneficent labors. 

We rejoice to find that the Free Academy is on the eve of being carried in- 
to executiun immediately. A daily journalist of this city has been, and evi- 
dently still is, an opponent of this scheme, and we wonder at it, because we 


have ‘always had an idea of the kindness of his nature, in the abstract ; and we 
cannot agree that the docrs of a liberal education shall be shut against young 
genius, which may be evidently distinguished, but whose comparative poverty 
and privation may prevent him from bringing to maturity. We have no no- 
tion that that class shall be favored and encouraged except in the countries of 
the Brahman and Egyptian, and we do hope that, gradually, ¢hey may be there 
abolished, or rather eradicated ; and sure we are that no advantage of the ed- 
ueation fund, as it has lately been given in this State, has accrued except to 
the recipients. We trust that care will be taken so to keep the sums which 
shall accrue, that the people will reap the benefit, and that they be not lost as 
to any quibble about the things taught or chosen to be taught. 


The Courier and Enquirer of Wednesday has a very good article as to one 
of the jeremiads that we frequently hear of respecting copy-right. It is very 
true, that an unknown writer, no matter what may be his individual merit, or 

the merit of the work he at first puts forth, cannot command at once attention. 
Authors and publishers are generally at war with each other, practically, al- 
though they may negociate on very polite terms. The author is first the pub- 
lisher'’s slave, and must close with the termsof the latter, but when he is found, 
in time, to be a man of genius and good judgment, when he is found to be a 
scholar, and books with his name on the title page are found to fetch a good 
price, and are much asked for, then the publisher is the slave, and the author 
the tyrant. But this result and change is not brought about by the copy-right, 
but by the heads ef the authors, and by the discernments of the readers. What 
we most regret, is, that the absence of copy-right here introduces a large quan- 
tity of rubbish of a low value and price into the country, which has chiefly the 
effect of diseasing the public taste, and gives little inclination to read books of 
more consequence. Writers have not much of the vis comica in this country 
and the little they have is not very racy. Hence the more mercurial spirits of 
the other side of the Atlantic are greatly engaged, and do not find rivals here. 
Thh man of talent in any kind of literature has to fight his way to eminence. 


Much note of observation has been given of the readiness for sea, and the 
fitness of her accommodations, the hull, the engine, &c., of the The Wash- 
ington, being the first of the series of Atlantic steamers intended from this 
port to Europe; and, by the generally expressed opinion, she is superior to 
any that has made the passage before her. We have seen so much of her as 
to be able to admire her appearance on the water, and to have some notion of| 
her being very commodious within to passengers. She was completed between 
the beginning of September, last year, and the present time, engines and pre 
parations included. She is said to make 16 knots of way per hour in smooth 
water, and it is confidently expected that she will average at least 10 knots 
during her voyage across the Atlantic. She will leave this port on Wednes- 
day next, She is intended to touch at Southampton and Cowes, in the Bri 


ish dominions, and her first destination outwards is Bremen. She costs about 
$250,000, which is estimated as the cost of each of her intended set, and has 
at present more than sixty passengers whose places are already taken for the 
ensuing voyage. We have not heard of a dissentient to the praise which is 
loudly uttered ; and if she comes at all near the mark which is chalked out 
for her, she will deserve to be the pride of American skill, despatch, and eco- 
nomy. 


We have observed in two or three journals that the late Duke of Northum- 
berland is said to have been one of the richest noblemen in England, that his 
income was about £2000 or £3000 per day ; that he was interred in “the 
tomb of the Percies,” and with royal magnificence. Now, not one of these 
things is correct. The Northumberland estates are not now the most valua- 
ble in the British dominions; the late Duke did not have half of even the 
smaller of the above quoted amounts per diem: we believe that there is not a 
Percy tomb in Westminster Abbey, and the interment, though a grand one, and 
suitable to his rank, and suitable, also, to well deserved character and his no- 
ble and liberal nature, was—pshaw—not of the royal state at all. The family 
who, in his father’s, his own, and in the present successor’s time, inherit the 
dignities, are only collateral—their name is Smythe, and by authority have 


taken the name of Percy. 


Fine Arts. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
22d. ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 


234, 245, 246, 262, 315, 323, 365.—By J. Me Farren—The works of this 
artist which are here exhibited, are al] water colors. They are indicative of Mr. 
Mc.Farren’s peculiar excellence, aud we understand that the greatest desire of 
the artist is to follow the practice of a drawing master. If this be so, the pic- 
tures here alluded to are a very strong recommendation, and as sufficient pro- 
gress in this profession is very much needed in New York, in whieh city there 
js a miserable scarcity of professors of drawing. Mr. McFarren evidently uses 
a bold pencil, and, like the lamented Inman, every touch that is perceptable in 
said walk is with an evident and with an effective design. These seven sub- 
jects are very well done, and do much credit to the artist hitnself, as well as 
being well selected for the diversity of workmanship which is attractive in water 


colors. 
254. Old Mortality.—By W. J. Hubbard —This is a fair illustration of Sir 


Walter Scott's character so called, and is a venerable, but rather active Camer- 
onian. But the galloway ought to have a pair of his ** branks” on. 

255. Portrait, By Jas.Kyle.—The picture before us is a very admirable 
likeness of Mr. Kyle the fine flautist. 

271. View on Bean Creek. By G. Grunawald.—This is a good land- 
scape. The greys are good, the rapids, and the forest scenery, are very well 
done. 

271. English Gamckeepers. By Wm. Brown.—The artist has very happily 
seized an incident in the game keepers’ life, and a certain time of day which 
tells the habits of those people well. They are well mounted, or have good ac- 
commodation that way ! abundance of provision of all sorts; and apparently much 
enjoying their reflection, have the occasional rustic ad nirers of their dogs and 
*hemselves about them, and the grouping, the foliage, and the accessorial part of 
the picture is very good indeed. 

257 Greenwood Lake, Sunrise. By J.C. Chapman,—This isa pretty thing, 
but we consider the coloring too gaudy, and the fog off the waters too strong, 
to make a really effective picture. 

290. Capt. Stringham, U.S. N. By D. Huntington, N. A.—We have 
here a very spirited picture of one who is, evidently, at home in his 
nautical profession. This is a good picture, independantly of its merits as a 
portrait. 
294.—Gale in the Gulf Stream By Jas. Cleveland.—Here is too much sea 
for a good picture. The surf is good, and tho placidity of the water, but the 
wave makes the subject too buoyant. 

304. Table Rock at Virginia, and Winter Scenery there. By R. Gignoux.— 
A.—This subject is beautifully hand!ed ; the frozen spray, the immense increase 
of congelation is very well done indeed. 

309. Trout. By Jas. Brennan.—The trout is good, but we cannot say so 
favorably of the landscape. 

311. Trout, Perch, Pickerel, and Chubb.. By C.W.Tice.—This a very good 
and pleasing picture. 

333. Miniature Portrait.—By F.Office.—This is a very fair physical like- 
ness ; but the artist has managed to throw more merit in the expression of 
the face than the original ever had, but that is one of the arts of portrait 
painting. 

369. Spirit of 76. By H.S. Todd.—This isan engraving from a painting by 
Matteson. We did not admire the composition of the original picture, which, 
in one principal character, we thought was not true to nature, and though the 
engraving is spirited, and embodies very well the original, the fault is yet in our 
eyes. 

"915. Bust of J. J. Audubon.—A very good bust of the celebrated naturalist, 
and practical writer on natural history. 

We have thus gone once through the rooms, and will dedicate our next to 
anything which we may discover we have overlooked, but may here observe that 
although here isa great variety of scenery and minor composition, we regret 
that so little of a grand nature has been yet done by artists. But they are gen- 


erally afraid that grand Sp gaeilaal scale will not be patronized by 
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National A cademy of Design.—We learn with much pleasure that the|lrather overdid her Mrs. Candour, but in good reading and conception : the 
receipts of this Institution thus far exceeds that of any former year. It |Maria of Miss Horn was milk and water, or rather water only ; it was poor, 
may not be generally known to our readers that the surplus means of this! very poor. The Joseph Surface of Dyott was good, and that was the best 
Academy is founded for the benefit of the widows of such of the members epithet on our mind as to his performance of the character, for the hypo- 
as had attained the degree of N.A.—i.e. National Academician. With crisy of the Joseph was too apparently shown. The Trip of Mr. Chan 
such a worthy object in view it richly deserves the best support of an en- frau was too impertinent, for we can hardly suppose a servant of even a 
lightened public, and we repeat that it affords us the greatest satisfaction Roué taking snuff in a familiar manner while attendiag at a table where 


to know that it continues to prosper. J 

The Wew York Gallery of Fine Arts is quietly but steadily pursuing 
the even tenor of its way, meeting the expectations of its most sanguine 
friends. Rositter’s large picture of “ Ruth and Naomi” is there on exhibi- 
tion. Mounts ‘* Swopping the Horse” and “ Boys in a Barn,” are alone 
worth a pilgrimage to see. 


are his master anc the guests of the latter. And now for Wallack, whom 
'we have left till the last, because we do not intend to speak of him twice 
‘in the same writing. His Charles was a very happy one, and it seems to be 
the fashion to make Charles Surface the principal male character while all 
vare good. Now Wallack has done this part well many times, and his cue 
jthis time was to have been the Joseph and given the Charles to Dyott, which 


American Art Union.—The frequent changes of pictures in this galle- | would have been the better for both, and for the general effect. Good actors 


ry, while it renders it novel and interesting to the public, gives us OppoT-||have played the Joseph with much effect, and unless this excellent actor 


tunities of noticing the pictures there more frequented than elsewhere. has the desire of keeping up the wonderment of “ How well does Wallack 


The admission being free makes the rooms much frequently and deservedly 


i preserve his youthful appearance,” which has for some time been an excla- 


popular. Amongst the recent additions to the collection, we observe a fine ‘mation, but of no weight now ; he would have done better for his own fame if 


large landscape by Durand, which might be aptly named The Indian’s 
Orison. It is a composition suggested from the line of Pope— 
‘Lo! the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind.” 


‘he had played the Elder Brother, and as clever artist as he is, would have 
‘made many fine points. 
The fact is, that the “* School for Scandal ” should never be played except 


iby a strong cast. Wallack showed to much greater advantage as Michael 


We rather like the composition of this picture. A clump of trees and rocks) lin the after-piece of “The Adopted Child,” his gestures and actions as the 


in the middle foreground, a sheet of water on the right, with the setting 


much richness of foliage, and it is altogether a pleasing picture, and will 
doubtless be much prized by the lucky winner. 


There is also a picture by Frankenstein of Cincinnati, ‘‘ Christ Mocked,”) 


which we do not like so well. It undoubtedly possesses considerable merit 
in color and anatomy, but it is flat, and savors strongly of the Ruben’s, so 


numerous in this country. The face of our Saviour as represented, re- 
minds us of a certain Broadway dandy, and was no doubt from a model who | 


was very careful not to draw blood in putting on the thorns. It is an at- 
tempt at ‘‘high art,” which every would-be connoisseur chatters about now- 
a-days, and has not been very successful. 

Hubbard shews a very creditable picture, the subject from The Heart of 
Midlothian—“* Madge Wildfire taking Jeannie Deans to Church.” We may 
refer to it again next week. 

Bingham, of St. Louis, contributes two paintings, one called “ Listening 
to ayarn,’ and the other, ‘‘ Raft-men playing cards,” being scenes on the 
Mississippi and Missouri. They are both capital pictures, but the latter 
in particular, shewing a great improvement in color. Bingham’s drawing 
of the human figure is faultless, and he is evidently a close observer of hu- 
man nature. ‘ Stoney Brook” must look out for his laurels! The com- 


sun, to which a solitary Indian has turned in apparent devotion. There is| Dard » uneducated Irishman are very good indeed; but he has rather too 


much “yaw” in his walk, unless we suppose the Michael to be always tip- 
| sy, which it does not harmonize with this character to be, in any part of 
| the action. But in the mode of producing the pathos, the description, the 
‘manner of pourtraying the heart, principles, and feelings of the Michael, 
Mr. W. has made the part his own ever since the days of Bannister. 
Bowery Theatre.—-The once great actor, Booth, has been playing an en- 


‘gagement here. We regret to say “‘ once great,” for he is now evidently 


ow the decline both in his faculties and his style ; he should leave the stage 
| before any other depression took place, andthen he will be remembered 
as the eccentric but talented actor in the higher walks of Tragedy and His- 
itrionic art. Miss Catharine Wemyss, daughter of the well-known actor, 
‘Mr. Wemyss, made a very successful debit last Saturday evening at this 
‘theatre in the arduous character of Pauline in Bulwer’s play of the ‘* Lady 
of Lyons ;” we anticipate that she will hereafter become a good actress, as 
she will have had much advantage in the tuition and aid of a clever and 
experienced father. 

Palmo’s Opera House.—The Italian Operatic troupe have finished their 
jsecond subscription here, and will probably not go any farther at present. 
It is to be feared that the indisposition among them, and their (so it is said) 
frequent private cavils have given some dissatisfaction to the patrons of the 


mittee of management have shewn much discrimination in the purchase of | opera, and, if we must speak the truth, we hardly expected a better fate 


the ‘‘Raftmen.” It will bea very popular picture. The other picture be- 
longs to Mr. Yeatman, of St. Louis, who very handsomely consented to its 
being sent to this city for exhibition. 

“The Last Shot” and “* Mountain Pass,” by Deas, have also been pur- 
chased by the committee—both judicious selections. Mr. Deas himself is 
now on a visit to this city. Doughty has also returned to the city. 

Two fine large pictures from the pencil of George L. Brown, of Florence, 
are daily expected at the room of the Art Union, with others, which the 
superintendent assures us are ‘* too numerous to mention !” 

The Society of the Art Union has increased so largely that they are build- 
ing a splendid new Gallery, and expect to move into it about the first of 
September next. 

The Philadelphia exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy is now open 
and contains the late Mr. Carey’s collection, which is perhaps the finest in 
the United States. 

The Boston Atheneum exhibition is also open, and is said to contain al 
great many very fine pictures. 


The Drama. 


({ilPark Theatre.—Madlle. Blangy, the danseuse, performed here a few 
nights, and on the whole made a hit by her graceful and skilful art. She 
was not much helped by her second, Miss Vallee, who did not seem to care 
much whether she danced or not. Messrs. Bass and Dyott, each took a be- 
nefit in the early part of the week, and on Wednesday we had the mortifi- 
cation of seeing the best modern play, ‘* The School for Scandal,” most bar- 
barously murdered. The Sir Peter Teazle, although in the hands of a very 
respectable actor, Mr. G. Barrett, was not suitable to him, and it is in his 
favor that it may be said, he did not disgrace it. But let that pass ; his bes, 
scenes is where he agrees with Lady Teazle never to quarrel more and then 
quarrels almost immediately. His bringing on that event was very credita- 
ble, but he neither looks, nor do we think he fully comprehends the diffi- 
cult character. As to Mrs. Hunt in Lady Teazle, we do believe that, al- 
though she would venture to undertake itself, the part of 
Lady Teazle is utterly beyond her comprehension—her habits—her réle. 
She may be the Fortupio, the Invincible Prince, the romp girl of no deli- 
cacy at all, but she cannot be the would-be fine lady, half-fashion, half-hoy- 
don, which is the charm of the Lady Teazle—which render it the most 


difficult female character on the stage, and which, under the present con- 
dition of the Park force, should not bave been brought forward now. B 
played the Sir Oliver Surface pretty well, but there was something imbecile 
in the continual laugh and snigger he put on, The Lacy Sneerwell was 
not at all understood by Mrs, Barry, and our eld favorite, Mrs. Vernon: 


for the undertaking. There is but one man on this continent who is fit for 
the management of an Italian Opera, and that is De Begnis. The last has 
|'been, and for a long time, to the best schools of Opera, is familiar with the 
best masters in composition, and the best artists in singing : he has consum- 
mate taste and tact, and, we think, is the fittest, in point of directorship, to 
keep this troublesome profession in good order. The lovers of the opera, 
and those desirous of pushing the cause in America, should even press 
‘him into its service, as he has been here the best part of ten years, and 
ought to know all that is here requisite ; moreover he is a methodical and 
unbending man as a manager, and in the wants, the economies, and the 
order of an opera company. 
Cricketers’ Chronicle. 
SINGLE WICKET MATCH. 

On Saturday last a very interesting match was played on the New York Club 
Ground, Hoboken, between two parties of three each, all being members of the 
New York Club. The afternoon was very fine cricketing weather, and the 
innings were played through between 2, and 6 o'clock P.M. The umpires 
were Messrs. Stanley and Rannie, and the Marker was Mr. Paterson. The 
following is the result. 


1 


All the players were tolerably good bowlers, and before the play began it was 
thought by many thag those who ultimately lost the match were the better pare 
ty, but Sutton is an awkward antagonist and generally does much mischief in 
bowling. In the first innings he gave 10 Balls to Greatorex, and’ bowled him 
out, 25 to Cuppaidge, who was afterwards bowled out by Melville who gave 
him 11 more, and Melville gave James 5 before he bowled him out ; total balls 
this innings 51 in number. But the second innings of the same party, D. 


James 11 balls, in all 32 ; being at the two innings 83 balls. 

At the single innings of the winning party, Sutton took 110 balls in all, being 
69 from Cuppaidge, 23 from Greatorex, and 20 from James. Earl took 14 from 
Cuppaidge who finally bowled and caught him out, and Melville took 25 from 


2 Sutton bowled the whole time ; he gave at Greatorex 5, at Cuppaidge 13, at 
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Greatorex, 31 from Cuppaidge, and 19 from James who bowled him out, total 
75 balls, being in the innings about 200 balls. 

It is expected that a return will be played, and that better success will attend 
the, thus far, losers. 

N.B.—We were much pleased to see that the moment the parties got on the 
ground they began to exercise themselves in practice, such as throwing the ball, 
which is good at all times, and they made some very pretty catches ; thisthey 
did all the while that the Umpires were marking and measuring the ground 
We think that the unsuccessful players might have made a much better innings 
if they had ventured more to run, for the other side had the fields indifferent- 
ly placed, more particularly that one on the off side of the batsman. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY FIRST ELEVEN VERSUS THE NEXT 
NINE, WITH LILLYWHITE AND WISDEN. 

A match, very interesting as a trial game to elicit the strength of the club, 
was commenced on Monday last between an eleven first chosen against the next 
nine with Lillywhite and Wisden, which terminated on Wednesday afternoon 
in favor of the Eleven by 53 runs. The Eleven were first to take the innings 
commencing with Mr. Pell and Mr. Seddon, both of whom played neatly, and 
obtained good scores, particularly the former, who promises to shew a heavy 
amount of figures before the season closes. Mr. Hoare batted with his charac 
teristic coolness, and carried his bat out for a well.got score of 17. Mr. J 
Walker and Mr. Hammersley played like cricket, and assisted in making the 
* tottle” reach 82, for which amount the innings closed. The Nine, with two 
bowlers, started well, and made altogether a good innings of 105, amongst 
which the scores of Messrs. Smith, Blayds, James Prest, and Wroth stand out 
boldly. The second innings of the eleven told the tale, commencing with Mr. 
Lee, who scored 42 rapidly and with much neatness. Mr. Pell unfortuaately 
mil, but Mr. P. Rippingall, who followed, walked into Lilly gloriously, scoring 
four fours and a five in succession, and after aslight lull reached the climax by 
a regular steamer for eight. His score closed for 35. Mr. Hoare played with 


much judgment, and added 30 by a well-deserved score, the rest making up a 
total of 152, leaving 129 for their adversaries amusement. The Nine com- 
menced their innings with Blayds and Wisden marking creditably 37 between 
them ; the attempt to clear off the score was, however, ineffectual ; Mr. Wroth 
and Mr. Poland both scored well, and the innings finished tor 76 runs, thus leav- 
ing the Eleven winners by 53 runs. It willbe seen that Messrs. Lee, Ripping. 
a!], Hoare, Pell, Hammersley, Blayds, Wroth, and Leith batted splendidly, and 
they have « good change in the bowling this year. The wind was extremely 
boisterous throughout the match. Score :— 


ELEVEN. 
lsT INNINNS. 2D INNINGS. 
G. C. Pell, Esq., b. Wisden..... 16 b. Lillywhite..........---+--.. 0 
Seddon, Esq., b. Wisden........ 7 c. Leith, b. Lillywhite.........-. 4 
Hoare, Esq , not 17 b. 
Lee, Esq., b. Lillywhite........ 6 b. Leith.........0.0---------- 42 
Hammersley, Esq., b. Wisden.... 10 10 


Rippingall, Esq.,c. Wroth, b. Wis- 


Dacre, Esq., b. Lillywhite....... 6 absent 
A. Walker, Esq., b. Wisden.... 1 b. Leith. 
J. Walker, Esq., c. Wroth, b. Lil- 


King, Esq., runout............. 1 c. Prest, b. Lillywhite.......... 
Hemming, Esq., b. Wisden...... 9 legb.c., b. Leith........-....- 


NINE. 
2p INNINGS. 
Blayds, Esgq., b. Lee........ 22 co. A. Walker, b. Lee........--. 21 
Payne, Esq., hit w., b. Lee....-. 1 b. A. 2 
Wisden. c. Hemming, b. Rippingall 0 c. Pell, b. Hammersley......... 16 


Barihard, Esq., st. Walker, b. Rip- 
pingall ee eer were b. Lee.... 0 


Selwin, Esq., b. 4 

Wroth, Esq., b. Lee... 10 Lee... II 

Poland, Esq., c. J. Walker, b. Lee 4 b. Hammersley........-.--+--. 10 

Leith, Esq., b. Lee............. 25 absent ........ 

Prest, Esq., run out............ 13 ¢. J. Walker, b. A. Walker...... 0 

James, Esq., b. Lee............ 14 b. Lee........ 
Lillywhite, not out............. 1 ¢. Hoare, b Hammersley........ 

Bell’s Life. 


Literary Notices. 


. 4 Year of Consolation—By F. (Kemble) Butler—New York : Wiley & 
Putnam.—That we admire this book, as indeed we do most of the writings of 
this talented woman, is evident by our giving an extract from her last week. 
The title we suppose is from the “ consolation” she derived in travelling over 
classic ground about a year. We already find, and we rejoice thereat, that 
we need not say much in its favor, though it well deserves praise, for it is ra- 
pidly increasing in sale and circulation in this country. + 

Dombey & {on,—Part VIII.—By Charles Dickens.—New York : Wiley 
& Putnam.—This No. of the beautiful edition is pat forth with no delay, and 
will make a good-looking book, but candidly we cannot say much in favor of 
the authorship. The name of Dickens may sell the work, but it is a poor 
thing. 
Memoirs of Cuvier.—By Mrs. Lee.—New York : Harpers.—If we recol- 
lect aright the same publishers put forth the same work in an inferior manner 
of “ getting up” afew years ago. This is well done in the writings as well as 


ih the publishing department, and is exceedingly well worth the attention of 
yeaders. 


Voyage up the Amazon River.—By W. H. Edwards.—New York: Apple- 
ton. It says much for the advancement of civilization when works either of 
general or of local geography are in request, and well received ; it betokens 
that a spir't of enquiry is abroad, and that the general advantage is taken of 
information thus given. This isa clever narrative of travel, respecting a por- 
tion of the world not intimately known, but which not only wil? but must be. 
The author is sprightly, spirited, and judicious in his choice of subjects on which 
to remark ; and his description of a temporary residence at Paris is well given. 
[t ought to have a good circulation. 

On the Eyes.—By J. W. Powell, M.D.—New York : Published by the Au- 
thor.—There is both novelty and real interest in this pamphlet. It is on a sub- 
ject of much importance to the convenience of mankind, it is well handled, and 
by one who gives in his appendix a proof that he has been steadily at study 
where he was most likely to gain experience. It welldeserves the considera - 
tion of all who suffer or who dread to suffer by any disorder of the organs of 
sight. 

Southey’s Life of Wesley.—Harper & Brothers have just issued the new 
edition of this interesting bi graphy with Coleridge’s notes, and edited by Rev. 
Mr. Curry. As all will admit, who have read it, Southev’s Wesley is a mas- 
ter-piece—one of the most charming books in our language. Several eminent 
pens have contributed to render this revised edition, still more valuable by their 
annotations, all, therefore, who desire to study the character of the remarkable 
man whose history is herein detailed, will derive unusual advantages for so 
doing in this new edition. The work forms two elegant volumes. 

Pictorial History of England.—No. 23 has appeared from the prolific press of 
the Messrs. Harpers ; richly embellished as usual by curious and valuable his- 
torical embellishments. Altogether this valuable work combines all the ele- 
ments of strong and permanent interest of history with the vivid attractions 
of romance ; it is the best book now in course of publication. 

Harper's Fireside Ltbrary.—No. 3.—This work is from the popular pen of 
Dr. Alden, entitled “ The Lawyer's Daughter” illustrated by engravings. 
The new series, of which this work forms part, is designed for the perusal of 
youth, and the domestic circle : and is, we should judge, eminently adapted 
to answer such an aim and end. 

History of St. Giles and St. James.—By Douglas Jerold.—New York : Bur- 
gess, Stringer & Co.—This work is well worthy to hold place with « Myste- 
ries of Paris,” «Ten Thousand a Year,” “ Oliver Twist,” or any other of the 
description which describes the manners of the lower order ; and speaks volumes 
on the necessity of educating the young, and of feeling for the condition of such 
as are born and bred under disadvantageous circumstances. It is a remarka- 
bly clever thing, but the authorhas not been able to keep up the spirit of the early 
part of the work to the very end. 

The Lancet.—We have already spoken of this work in superlative terms, 
but nothing above its merits. It is continued in as commendable a style as 
ever. Published by Burgess & Co. 

Chambcr’s Encyclopedia of English Literature.—Published by Burgess & 
Co., and by Berford & Co.—This is also a work beyond valuation, and we be- 
lieve that the publisher would do well both to himself and the world, if he 
would get up a uniform series of al/ the works that are originally put forth from 
the same source. 

“ The Pilgrim Harper.”--This is the title of one of Lover's swectest bal- 
lads, set to music by Stephen C. Massett, with great taste. It is published by 
Atwill in a style which does great justice to all concerned, 

Howitt’s Magazine.—Those who are familiar with the beautiful as well as 
moral writings of William and Mary Howitt, will rejoice that a reprint of their 
magazine has been got up by Berford & Co. of this city, with almost 
innumerable illustrations to each number, and very weil got up, which is selling 
at the rate of three Dollars per year, or 26 cents per number. We commend 
it to general attention, 


A German journal states that the application of galvanism has been 
made in Austria for preserving trees and plants from the ravages of insects. 
The process is very simple ; consisting only in placing two rings, one of 
copper and the other of zine, siteched tegether, around the tree or plant. 
Any insect that touches the copper receives an electric shock, which ei- 
ther kills it, or causes it to fall to the ground. 

A Yankee has invented a new kind of ink, called ‘‘ the love-letter ink,” 
which is a sure safeguard against actions for breach of promise of marriage, 
as the ink fades away, and leaves thesheet blank, in abovt four weeks after 
the letter has been written. 


LONDON ART-UNION. 
MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE FINE ARTS ; RECORD OF INDUSTRIAL ART, 


&e. &e ke. 
Containing, in each monthly part ; TWO ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, from 
paintings by Eminent Artists, and 
UPWARDS OF FIFTY ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, : 

With thirty-six quarto pages of Letter press ; of great interest and utility to the Artist, the 
Manufacturer, the Artisan, and all lovers of Art. Price $6 per annum, payable in advance. 

* La Farge Buildings,” 289 Broadway. JOHN P. RIDNER, 

May 20-1t. Agent for the U. 8. 


EYE AND EAR. 
DR. POWELL, OCULIST, AURIST, &c. 
261 Broadway, cor. of Warren-st. 
TTENDS EXCLUSIVELY to Diseases of the Eye and Ear, from 9 to 4 o’elock. STRA- 
BISMUS or Sqninting cured in a few minutes. rs 
ABTIFICIARS ES inse:ted that cannot be distinguished from the natural Eye. Spectacles 
| ted to anv de fect. 
R. POWELL has just published a Jar Treatise on the Eye, with Engravings, 8mo., 
1 60 cents, muslin 75 A oy comprising familiar description of the Anatomy and Physi- 
oO! of the organ of vision. Rules for the Preservation, |mprovement, and Restoration o 
be hed at the Author's, and of all Mey 203m. 
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BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 

A VEGETABLE AND UNIVERSAL MEDICINE. 
These Pills cure al] diseases by purifying the Blood. They give to all the organs of the 
body the proper amount of life necessary to their purification. They area 

FOUNTAIN OF HEALTH TO ALL MANKIND, 
and may be justly said to give the beauty and vigour of youth to the weakness and decrepitude 
of age. Can it be believed that after being before the public for ninety-one years, thelr sale 
should only now be a little rising a million of boxes per year? But so it is, and it is only to 
be attributed to fatal prejudice, or their sale would be at least twenty millions of boxes per 
year instead of only one million. Let all the sick use them—they will soon be among the 
healthy ; let all who would secure themselves from sickness have them by them, in case ofa 
sudden attack ; for a few doses taken when the body commences to get out of order, andthe 
benefit is secured at once. Fathers and mothers, attend to this subject ; sons and daughters, 
attend to this subject ; let all men and women ask themselves the question, whether what has 
stood the test of time so long does not deserve some attention. 
And who is to be benefitted ? Those who use the Brandreth Pills. They are the ones that 
receive the interest of a thousand per cent. How? In a present payment of health, of viva- 
city for dullness, of brightness and clearness of perception, in place of cloudiness and confu- 
sion of mind. 


health and faculties being preserved to them to an indefinite period. They are equally good in 
all kinds of disease, no matter how called, because they cannot be used wi thout taking out 1m- 
purities from the blood, and perseverance will cause its perfect purification, and no disease can 
be present when the blood is pure. 
MR. CYRUS DURAND’S LETTER. 
Clintonville, New Jersey, 4th April, 1847. 
Dear Sir : I have for years been subject to a sonrstomach amd much flatulence, especially 
after eating ever so light a repast. These and other symptoms of a dyspeptic nature have given 
me much trouble, making me occasionally very sick ; in fact I for years scarcely ever was real- 
ly well, and I often thought I should never have precious health again. 
In this condition 1 commenced using your Pills, and after only a few weeks’ use of them free- 
ly, I found myself mach improved. 1 then took one pill a day for ten days, and they perfectly 
restored me. It is four months now since, and | have enjoyed the best possible health, having! 
no return of acidity of stomach, or any other dyspeptic symptom whatever.—I remain, dear sir, 
traly yours, CYRUS DURAND. 


Brandreth’s Pills are a life preserver. Those who know their qualities feel secure in their 


TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EMIGRATION, AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
OFFICE. 

ASSAGE FROM, AND DRAFTS TO, ALL PARTS OF ENGLAND, IRELAND 

SCOTLAND, AND WALES. Persons wishing to send for their friends, in any part of 
the Old Country, will find the subscriber’s arrangements for 1847, most complete, and calcu- 
lated in every way to ensure satisfaction to all who may make arrangements with them (o bring 
heir friends across the Atlantic. The subscribers are agents for 

THE NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
QUEEN OF THE WEST - - 1300tons. ROSCIUS - 
LIVERPOOL - = “ SIDDONS - 
HOTTINGUER --- = - SHERIDAN - - - 
ROCHESTER - - -- GARRICK - - - - 
The above magnificent packets are all new Yorb built ships of the very first class, built ex- 
pressly for the Liverpool passenger trade, aud fitted up with special regard for the comfort and 
leonvenience of passengers ; they are commanded by men of experience, and are not surpassed 
for speed by any ships afloat. Their sailing days from Liverpool are on the 6th and 11th of 
every month, on which days they leave punctually. 
In addition to the above sj lendid ships, the subscribers are also Agents for the 
ST.“ GEORGE’S AND THE UNION LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 

composed in part of the following favourite and well-known ships, viz.: ‘‘ The America,” 
St. George, Empire, St. Patrick, Rip annock, Marmion, Sea, &c. &e., which, together with 
the new line, make six ships per month, or one every five days, fiom Liverpool ; thus prevert- 
ing the possibility of delay at that port. Passage from any part of Ireland to Liverpool, can 


be secured at the lowest rates. Every information gr +d Pty COTT 86 South-st 
. . ° 


2d door below Burling Slip. 
Drafts ac for any amount from £1, upwards, payable throughout the United Kingdom. 
Feb. 27. 


WARTON’S ERVALENTA. 
CONSTIPATIN (COSITIVENESS) DESTROYED. 
“ Obstinate, inveterate and habitual Constipation (Costiveness) not only totally overcome, 


B. B.andreth, M. D. 
Sold for 26 cents per box, with full directions, at Dr. BRANDRETH’S Principal office, 241 
Broadway ; also, at his retail offices, 274 Bowery and 241 Hudson street, New York ; and by 
one agent in every city, town and village, in the United States and Canada, each of whom has| 
a certificate of agency from Dr. Brandreth. Observe it. 
PHRENOLOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS, 
FOWLER & WELLS, 
131 Nassau-st. N. Y. 


THE EXERCISE OF CRICKET. 
Will be Published on the 1st, Juné, 1847. 
THE MANUAL OF CRICKET. 
OMPRISING the Laws of the Game, some account of its history, and of the progressive) 
Improvements made therein, Directions and lustructions in the Practice and Play of this 
manly and athletic Exercise, and suggestions as to Variations and Applications of it, so as to 
afford satisfactory recreation to small numbers of players. The whole being intended asa 
complete Cricketer’s Guide. With numerous IJlustrations, Embellishments, and diagrams- 
By Alex. D. Paterson. 
By way of appendix to this work, there will be added the body and everything important of 
“ Felix on the Bat.” 

N. B.—Booksellers will be supplied on reasonable terms, by applying to Berford & Co., 

Astor House, Broadway. 


May 15th.-tf. 


NOW READY, 
THE MILLER OF MARTIGNE. 
A ROMANCE.—BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 
Author of “ The Roman Traitor,” “ Marmaduke Wyvil,” “ The Brothers,” 
“ Cromwell,” Etc. 
NEW-YORK : PUBLISHED BY RICHARDS AND CO., 30 ANN STREET. 

This is a work of surpassing interest and is quite equal if not superior to the ‘‘ Roman 

Traitor” or ‘‘ Marmaduke Wyvil.” March 20. 
PIQUILLO ALLIAGA 
OR THE 
MOORS UNDER PHILIP THE THIRD OF SPAIN. 


A Historical Romance from the French of 
EUGENE SCRIBE. March 20. 


but also completely destroyed without using either pu: gatives, injections or baths, Ww, @na- 
tural, simple, agreeable and infallible means, recently discovered in France by M. Warton, 
68 Rue Richelieu, Paris.” Price 30 cents. 
PERUSAL OF THIS TEEATISE cannot fail to dispel all doubt in the mind of any 
reader of the genuine character and great importance of this discovery which has agitat- 
ed France, England, and the Continent with its remarkable results. This great remedy is a 
light, palatable, and delicious FOOD called ‘‘ Exvalenta”—a Vegetable Farina—in some re- 
spects resembling Arrow-root. 
The Treatise and Ervalenta constantly on hand at the National Depot of Warton, of Paris, 
expressly established for their sale, at HENRY JOHNSON’S Drug and Chemical store, in the 
Granite Building, 273 Broadway, corner Chambers-st. 

a ag sy must remember that there is no genuine Ervalenta bat Wartou’s. 

arch 13-3m.* 


LAMPS, GIRANDOLES, HALL LANTERNS AND CHANDELIERS. 
DEITZ, BROTHER & CO. 
WASHINGTON STORES, No. 139 WILLIAM-ST. 
RE MANUFACTURING AND HAVE ALWAYS ON HAND, a full assortment o 
articles in their line, of the following descriptions, which they will sell at wholesale of 
retail prices, for cash :— 
Solar Lamps—Gilt, Bronze and Silvered, in great variety. 
Suspending Solars, do. do* 
Bracket Solars, do. do. 
Solar Chandeliers, do. do., 2, 3 and 4 lights 
ear ; Brackets do do 
ide, 
Camphene Chandeliers—2, 3, and 4 lights. 
Girandoles—Gilt, Silvered and Bronzed, various patterns 
Hall Lanterns—Various stzes, with cut or stained glass. 
THE PLUMBE 
NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, 
251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY 8T. 
Instituted in 1840. 
[WO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.S. 
WARDED THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and 
TWO HIGHEST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW 
YORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, respectively, for the 
MOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTYPES, AND BEST APPARATUS 
Portraits taken in any weather in exquisite style. 
Apparatus and Stock, wholesale and retail. 
Instruction given in the Art. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE 
BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ: 
Scrofula or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Prm- 
ples or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm 
or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stul- 
born Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica or Lumbago, and Ascites or Dropsy. 


May 


Jy. 25-tf. 


PARTMENTS WITH PARTIAL OR WITH FULL BOARD.—A couple of Gentle 
men, or a Gentleman and his wife, can be accommodated with Apartments and Board to, 


Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders. 
HE value of this preparation is now widely known, and every day the field of its useful- 


any specitied extent, by applying at No. 137 Hadson Street, (St. John’s Park), wheie every at- 
ention will be paid to their comforts, and to render their residence a home, The most satis-| 
actory references will be given and expected. 


LAP-WELDED 
BOILER FLUES 


16 FEET LONG, AND FROM ] 1-2 INCHES TO 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 


Can be obtained only of the Patentee. THOS. PROSSER, 
April. 28 Platt Street, N. Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 

HE Subscriber is constantly receiv ing fresh supplies of every description of the above well 

known popular Pens. A large stock is a sew | kept on hand, consisting of patent, Mag- 

nam Bonum, Damascus and double Damascus barrel Pen ; Principality, each extra fine, five and) 

medium points ; Caligraphic, (illustrated cards). Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Pa-| 
tent Prince Albert, Queen’s Own, Baronial, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes o 
one each. Tegether with an excelleut article for School use, the Collegiate Pen and the 

Croton Pen, (on illustrated cards and in boxes,) which possesses strength, elasticity, and fin | 

ness of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holdee~ 


THE LONDON PENNY MAGAZINE, PENNY CYCLOPADIA, &c 
Imported and For Sale, (Wholesale and Retail,) 
Y EDMUND BALDWIN, 156 BROADWAY. 


{disappointed in pro; 
tioners with interest and gratitude. This is true respecting your val P 
saparilla. I have been severely afflicted for 33 years with a disease, about which Doctors 
disagreed,” and their prescriptions were still more diverse. | tried various remedies but found 
no relief until I commenced using your excellent medicine, at which time I was wholly con- 
fined to my bed. After using it a few months, | now am enabled to walk about, ride eut, and 
enjoy a comfortable degree of health, which | attribute entirely to the use of Sands’s 

rilla. Please accept my assurance of gratitude and regard. 


ness is extending. It approved and highly recommended by sicians, and is admitted to 


be the most powerful and searching preparation from the root that has ever been employed in 
medical practice. It is highly concentrated for convenience and portability, containing nothing 
bat the expressed essence, and is the representative of the Sarsaparilla 
aer as Quinine is of Peruvian bark, or Morphine of Opium. It is an established fact a few 
grains of either Quinine or Morphine contain all the medicinal value of a large quantity of the 
crude substances ; hence the superiority of these preparations—and no invalid would desire to 
drink a gallon mixture, when a half pint contained the same medicinal value. The Sarsapaillla 
can be diluted when taken 


Root, in the same man 


L ble to the directions, and made to suit the taste,of the patient 
The following certificate is only another link in the great chain of testimouty to its mooie 
. South Bolton, Canada East, April 18, 1846, 
Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen : Expose as we rre to the attacks of disease, and so frequent] 
remedies, we cannot but look upon the efforts of successful amen 
ion of Sar- 


WL 


JOHN M. NORRIS. 


description ; all of which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers srs Being personally acquainted with the above statements, I hereby certify that the same are 
ime HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John,-st.o- M. MERRIMAN 
a et, our. of Geld a... Testimony.—The following i an extract from a letter received from Rev. Wm. Ga- 


Berkshire, Vt., Oct. 22, 1 
Messrs. Sands : I have been afflicted with a severe pain in my side, occasioned by a Prva 


liver, for the last twenty years ; suffering at times what language cannot convey, but si 


ave been greatly relieved, so muck so that I have been able to at- 


B 
A. THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” 
—Volume for 1845 i Snow complete. All the back volumes constantly on hand. 

9. THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOPZXDIA.—It is unnecessary, in any 
announcement, to point out the value of this ‘‘ Supplement to the Cyclopedia.” To the pur- 
chasers of the original work it will be almost indispensable ; for, ranging oer the whole field 

ofknowledge, it was impossible, with every care, to avoid some material omissions of matters, 
which ought to have found a place. But to these, and even to readers who may not desire to 
possess the complete Work, the Supplement has the incalculable advantage of exhibiting the 
march of Progressive Knowledge.—Volume ONE 1s now complete, and may be had bound in 


THE PENNY CYCLOPEDIA of the “Society for the Diffusion of Useful 


tend to my business, and preach occasionally for the last fifteen months. 1 wholly discarded al] 
other medicine, and thoroughly tried the Sarsaparilla, which I can recommend in truth and sin« 
cerity to all those who are in any way afflicted with any species of scrofulous complaints. There 
have been some remarkable cures effected by its use in this vicinity. Mrs. I. Shaw, by the use 
of six bottles, was restored to better health than she had before enjoyed for ten years, and Mrs. 
W. Stevens, who had been severely aMicted with Erysipelas, was entirely cured by the use of 
a few bottles.— Yours, truly, WM. GALUSHA. 
For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see pamph 
lets, which may be obtained of Agents gratis. 

Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, corner of William, 
New York. 


0G- The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’ Sarsaparilla that nes 


are 
acquired celebrity wherever the English lenguage id 28 eee bound |been and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of diseases te 


Knowledge.”—The name of the Penny Gyclopedia was derived from its original issue in a 
weekly sheet, when a work of much less magnitude was contemplated. From its commence. 
ment it has been supported by a great body of Contributors, eminent in their respective depart- 
ments ; and its articles, in many of the great branches of knowledge, segnened as authori- 
ties, and have 

in #¥ volumes sheep, or in 14 vols, 1-8 


frame is subject therefere eak for Sande’ Sersaparilla, and no other. 
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tities | Sold also by John Holland & Co., Montreal ; John Musson, Quebec ; J. W. Brent, Kingston , 
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AXIMILIAN RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Prin 
cipe Segars in all thei: variety. QG* LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers, 
and Manufactured Tobacco constantly on hand. July 7-ly. 


BOAKDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
MRS. BAILEY, PRINCIPAL. 
No. 10 Carroll Place, Bleecker-St., New York. 
7 Jan of this institution, which it is believed, is well known, aud has been establish 
ed for sixteen years, comprises a general and extensive s)siem of instruction, and offers 
high advantages to l’arents who may wish their daughters to .cceive a thorough and accom- 
plished education. It is situated in one of the most covenient and pleasant streets ia the up- 
per part of the City of New York. The lines of omnibuses around and within the city, afford 
@ convenient access to the various ferries, ani an easy communication with any part of the 
surrounding country. The location of the house is eminently healthy, and within a few min- 
utes walk of several of the finest parks in the city ; it is aspacious, elegant, and commodious 
building, affording a lage number of apartments for the lodging, for the study, and for the re- 
citations of the Young Ladies. 5g 


Mrs. Bailey is about to make important additions to the establishment, and will be 
by the most efficient teachers in each department of instruction. They will include generally, 
from twelve to fourteen ; several of whom reside in the family, and devote their time exclu- 
sively to the benefit and instruction of the Young Ladies under their charge. The course em- 
braces all that is ytoa plete and accomplished education ; the Text books are 
selected with much care. With respect to the discipline of the mind, and the acquisition of 
useful knowledge, the greatest solicitude is constantly felt. 

The School is divided into the Juvenile, Junior, and Senior Department. The best teachers 
are employed in the French Department ; this language is taught daily to all the pupils, and 
with the Latin, is included in A terms for English Tuition. Vocal Music, both Sacred, and 
Secular, is also taught throughout the School, by a distinguished Professor. Terms for Italian, 
Spanish, German, Drawing, Painting, Music, &c. will depend upon those of the Professors 
employed. Faithful and unwearied attention is constantly given that the pupils may be thorough 
in every branch of study they pursue, that they form correct, intellectual, and moral habits : 
that they have respectful, kind, and amiable manners. . 

The School is in session from the 7th of September to the 16th of July: the period being 
divided into four Quarters—severally commencing onthe 7th of September, 23rd of Novem- 
ber, 13th of February, and the Ist. of May ; but pupils are received at any intermediate pe- 


only ed. For further particulars a line ad- 
pri m. 
THE TRUSTEES OF THE NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY 


ould direct the attention of the public to the following brief account of the present con 
dition of this institution, and of the effort now making to increase its importance anc 
usefulness. 

The institution is now, in every respect, prosperous. It is free from financia embarrass 
ment ; its real estate, independent of its books, far exceeds in value the amcunt of its obliga 
tions ; and its income provides for its current expenses, and for considerable aunual addition: 

o the Library. It has recently erected a noble library edifice in a central situation, on the prin 
cipal street of the city, spacious enough for a swe? | of more than a hundred thousand volumes. 
Its p t library bers forty th d, generally well-selected volumes (many of which 
are rare and ores? t it may therefore be said to have laid the foundation for a library of the 
first class, and such the trustees are determined to make it, if the public will foster it as the 
importance of the object deserves. 

Attached to the library is a convenient and commodious reading room, well supplied with 
the home and foreign journals and newspapers, which offers every accommodation, both toi 
quiet reading and a rapid glance at the news of the day. One of the objects now in view is 
to transfer this department of the library to the first floor of the building, to render it more ac 
cessible to persons whose time is limited, and to extend the library proper over the whole oj 
the second floor. 

The institution is not, as many have supposed, anexclusive one. Any Person of fair charac 
ter may become a member of it on application to the librarian, and enjoy its pene pay: 
ing twenty-five dollars, the price of a share, and an annual assessment of six dollars ; the lat 

er may be commuted at any time by the payment of seventy-five dollars. ; 

This is the dition and ch ter of the institution, in whose benefit the public are now 
invited to participate, and for whose advancement their co-operation is solicited. It is hoped 
that every friend to the moral and intellectual improvement of our city, every parent whe 
would furnish various and valuable reading to his children, every one who seeks an occasiona) 


retreat from the toils and tumults of business, in a word, every one who knows the value of & 


FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 
ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, comer of ag and 28th street, N. Y., has always 
on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most esteemed 
species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. Orders for 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. BOQUETS of choice flowers taste- 


fully put up at all seasons. 

N. B.—Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep iu order Gardens, prune Grape, &c. Gen- 
tlemen snpplied with experienced Gardene:s, and Gardeners of character with places, by apply- 
ing to Wm. Laird. Ap. 20-tf. 


LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 
THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to dispose of their 
left-off wardrobe and furniture. By sending a line te the subscriber’s residence, through the 


Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. 

JgLEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, 

Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. y 4-ly. 
PIANO FORTES. 

WURCHASERSare invited to call at CHAMBER’S Ware-Rooms, No. 385 BROADWAY 
for a superior and warranted article. Api 18-tf. 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

T° SAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the llth of each 


month :— 


Ships Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
SHERIDAN, F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26th Nov. Il. 
GARRICK, 4 B.1.H. Trask, Oct. 26. Dec. 11. 
ROSCIUS, Asa Eldridge, Nov. 26. Jan. 11. 


SIDDONS, E. B. Cobb, Dec. 26. Feb. 11. 
These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the City of New York, 
with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 

Every care has been taken in the arrangement of theiraccommodations. The price of 
sage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are p scoala H we 
experienced masters, whe will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 

Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 
packages sent by them, unless regular bills of ding oe therefor. For freight or passage, 
apply to E. K. COLLINS & Co.,, 56 South Street, N.Y., or to 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 

Letters by the Packets will be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 
inewspapers 1 cent each. 

Messrs. E. K. Collins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers to discontinue 
all Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz. :—the ROSCIUS, SID- 
DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 
that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My 24-tf. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
SAILING from NEW YORK on the 1ith, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


month :— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Waterloo, W.H. Allen, Mar. 11, July 11, Nov. 11. | Ap. 26, Aug. 26, Dec. 26, 
John R. Skiddy, James C. Luce, Ap. 11, Aug. 11, Dec: 11, | May 26 Sept. 26, Jan. 264 
Stephen Whitney, | C. W. Popham, May 11, Sept. 11, Jan 11. | June 26, Oct. 26, Feb. 2°. 

F. P. Allen, | June 11, Oct. 11, Feb. 11. | July26, Nov. 26, Mar. 26. 


Virginian, 

These ships are of the first class, their accommodations being unsurpassed for room, elegance, 
and convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is wel] known, and every exertion will 
be made to promote the comfort of Passengers and the interests of Importers. 

The Captains or Owners will not be reponsible for any Letters, Parcels, or Packages, sent by 
them, unless Regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, apply to 
Jan. 30-ly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South Serest. 


W YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 21st of each month, 
excepting that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 


— 


at library in a great metropolis, and is not now a member of this institution, will ] 
; that whe are already members of it will lend their active and efficion! 
aid in raising it to the renk which the trustees are now aiming to sive it. If this is done, the 
trastees pledge themselves to the public that nothing shall be wanting on their part to carry out 
this great object, and enable the institution to attain a character and present an aspect of ex. 
tent and importance that will make it the boast and honor of the commercial — of the 


Union. eb. 13—1f, 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
‘* A SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF P/RLIAMENT.) 
CAPITAL £500,000, sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premium) of about $185,000. 
. Hanover-square, 
Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
Physician—J. ELLIOTSON, M.D.,F. R. 8. 
Actuary—W. S. B. WOOLHOUSE, Esq. F. A. 8. 
Secretary—F. P. CAMROUX, Esq. 


and substantial respect to life 
has, onal) oceasions, the power to borrow, 
. irds of the premiums paid ; also the option 


INSTITUTION embraces 
: ts to meet other conveniences or ne- 


of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his 
cessity. / 
tetnis of years at the lowest possible rates. ‘ 
for life, at once, amount of annual premium for five suc- 

i heir own note and deposit of policy. : 
Part. of the Capital is permanently inveseed in the United States, in the names of three of the 
Local Directore—as Trustees—available always to the assured in case of disputed claims (should 


“of half-yearly or quarterly, at a trifling advance upon the annual 


rate. 
altered each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture of 


policy. 
ing leave extensive and liberal, and extra premiums on the most moderate scale. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS--The remarkable and d prosperity of the So 


he Directors, at the last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, 


ciety has enabled os per cent.on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit 


varying from 35 to 


scale. 

STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS—(Chief Office for America, 74 

wan ten York—Jacob Harvey, Esq., Chairman; John J. Palmer, Esq. Jonathan 

Goodhue, Esq., James Boorman, Esq., George Barclay. Esq., Samuel S. Howland, Esq., 

Gorham A. Worth, Esq., Samuel M. Fox, Esq., William Van Hook, Esq., and C. Edward 
icht, Esq. 

we hiledelptia—Clement C. Biddle, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., George Rex Graham, Esq., 


, Esq. 
William Jones ‘ae Meredith, Esq., Samuel Hoffman, Esq., Dr. J. H. McCalloh. 


i —J 
Pyoena Starr, General Agent, and Edward T. Richardson, Esq., General Accountant, 


i States and British N. A. Colonies. 
New York—J. Kearney Rodgers, M.D., 110 Bleeker-st. ; Alexander E. 
Hosack, M.D., 101 Franklin-st. ; S. 8. Keene, 290 Fourth-st. ; 
Medical Examiners attend at 74 Wall-st. and No. 134 Bowery at 3 o’clock P,M. daily. Fee 
i the Society. . 
William Van Hook, Esq., 39 Wall-st. 
Bankers—The Merchants’ Bank. 2 
Sashier— . Cutlip, 
in to for the benefit of married women, passed by the 
i { New-York, Ist April, 1840. 
Ms won blank. forms, tables of rates, lists of agents, &c. &c. obtained at the Chief Office 
74 Wall-st. 134 Bowery, or from either of the Agents throughout the United States, and British 


North American Colonies, 

. LEANDER STARR, General t 

the United Btates and’. N. A. Colonies. 
New York, 8th Jan. 1847. Jen, 16th 


succeeding day. 
ips. Captains. |. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Ashburton, H. Huttleston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,)Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21" 
Patrick Henry, ‘J. C. Delano, ‘Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,/Mar. 21, July 21, Nov. 21, 
Independ “ F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,\April 21, Ang. 21, Dec. 21, 
Henry Clay. Ezra Nye. ‘Apri 6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6. Me 21, Sept.21, Jan. 21. 
These ships are of a very superior character; are not surpassed pre in point of elegance 


and comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, and offer great 


to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. 
They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will alway be devoted 
to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passe . 
_ The price of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for whieh ample stores of every i 
tion will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which ean at all times be obtained upon applis 
cation to the Stewards. 
Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be ible for any Letters, Parcels, or 
Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or pas 
e, appl to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 

y 31-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
To sail on the 1st, 10th, and 20th of every Month. 
HIS LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be posed of the following Ships, which 
will succeed each other, in the order ir which they are named, sailing panctually from 
NEW YORK and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from §NDON on the 
7th, 17th, and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. From York. From Portsmouth. 
St. James, F. R. Meyers, Jan. 1, Mer Sept. 1/ Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 20 
Northumberland, | R. H. Griswold, 10, 10, 10 | Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 
Gladiator, R. L. Bunting, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Mediator, J. M. Chadwick, | Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) 20, 20, 20 
Switzerland, E. Knight 10, 10, 10| April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 
|Quebec, F. B. Hebard, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Victoria, E. E. Morgan, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 20, 20, 20 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, 10, 10, 10| May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Hendrick Hudson | G. Moore, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Prince Albert, W. S. Sebor, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 20, 20, 20 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, 10, 10, 10} June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Westminster. | Hovey. 20, 20, 20 10; 10; 10 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experi d navig 


Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best description. 

The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward for each adult, without Wines and 

Liquors. Neither the Captains or Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters} 

Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of TT 4 are signed therefor. Apply 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., or to 

My 24-tf. JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 


OLD LINE OF L'VERPOOL PACKETS. : 

ee. OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be despatched in 
following order, excepting that when the sniling day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 

the we day, viz. :— 


ips. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 

Oxford, 8. Yeaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1] July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, 16, i 16 | Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April | 
Montezuma, new | A. W. Lowber, | July 1 Nov. 1, Mar. 1 16, 16, 16 
Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, 16, 16, 16 | Sept. 1, Jan. 3, May 1 

urope, E. G. Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 16, 16, 1 
New York, T. B. Cropper, 16, 16, 16| Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbia, new J. Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 16, 6 
Yorkshire, new D. G. Bailey. 16, 16, 16|.Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 

These Ships are not surpassed in pomt of elegance or comfort in their Cabin accommodations 


or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 
The Commanders are well known as men of character and 
tention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of 

, The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which stores of every descri 
tion will be provided, with the exception of and Liquors, which will be furnished By 

either t tains or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels 

or Packages sent by them, ess regular Bills of jotiag are signed therefor For freight 
apply GOODHUE & Co +4 South-st , or 


3 and the strictest at 
passengers. Punctuality 
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